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Nothing in the crystal gazer’s mystic imagery 
equals the marvels we do see in full reality 
because of glass— 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





N a table of contents marked by un- 
usual variety, two features deserve 
special attention: Classes in community 
civics, sociology, and problems of democ- 
racy will find material for the most fas- 
cinating and constructive year they have 
ever spent, in the series of outlines and 
projects for “Surveying Your Commu- 
nity,” the first instalment of which ap- 
pears on page 6. It will be worth your 
while to devote a special session of the 
class to discussion of these plans and or- 
ganizing for a community survey. 
HE other is the first appearance this 
season of the “Creative Youth” Club, 
under the inspiring editorship of Hughes 
Mearns. This department will be pub- 
lished oftener this year, and will be de- 
voted exclusively to advice on concrete 
personal problems. 
HE . selections from the Twenty- 
sixth Annual International Exhibition 
of Paintings at Carnegie Institute, shown 
on the cover and frontispiece, are pre- 
sented through the courtesy of Di 
Homer Saint-Gaudens and reflect the 
scope and interest of this most cosmo- 
politan of exhibitions. Other examples 
will be shown later. 
TUDENTS of American History will 
find in this issue a number of items 
of value, notably the postage stamp ar- 
ticle on page 8, Paul Revere (page 14), 
and the railroad centenary (page 18). 
Incidentally, have you noticed The Schol- 
astic Mart, a classified column for stamps, 
novelties, etc. (page 24)? Stamp collec- 
tors will find it in every issue, accom- 
panied by a once-a-month column of re- 
cent stamp news. 


HE editors have been astonished at 

the phenomenal response to the 
“Name Me” contest. On page 25 ap- 
pears the third of these popular puzzles 
and the announcement of results for 
first one. If you haven’t tried it yet, enter 
your essay today for Number 3. Don’t 
forget, however, that there are other regu- 
lar contests both interesting and profit- 
able. Every reader is cordially invited to 
Participate in the Poetry Corner, Favorite 
Character, Book Reviews and Tyroglyphics. 

ULES AND REGULATIONS for 

the 1928 Scholastic Awards are now 
available in pamphlet form. Every teacher 
using THE SCHOLASTIC should have 
a copy. Students may also secure them 
on request. Write for yours at once. It 
contains complete information. 
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International Art in Review 


HE twenty-sixth International Exhibition of 

paintings, which was opened at Carnegie In- 

stitute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, by President 
Calvin Coolidge on October 13, differs from all pre- 
vious Carnegie Internationals in that every exhibitor 
presents three to five pictures instead of one. Of the 
400 paintings in the exhibition, 120 are from the 
United States. The 280 foreign paintings represent 
the following fifteen European nations: Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, Spain, Sweden, Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Holland, Roumania, and Norway. 


Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of fine arts, pre- 
sided at Pittsburgh over the jury of award composed 
of such eminent European and American painters as 
Maurice Greiffenhagen of Great Britain, Karl Hofer 
of Germany, Maurice Denis of France, Felice Casorati 
of Italy, and Eugene Speicher, 
Horatio Walker, Eugene Sav- 
age, and Abram Poole, all of the 
United States. 


The Carnegie International, 
inaugurated in 1896, is the only 
one of its kind in the world, 
since the Venetian International 
is held biennially. The chief dis 
tinction of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute has been the justification 
of its judgment in introducing 
Europeans of merit to America 
even before extensive European 
prestige was achieved. This 
year's exhibition presents new 
talents as well as showing 
examples of the established men 
in international art. 

After the International closes 
in Pittsburgh on December 4, 
it will be shown at the Brook- 
lyn Museum, and later in San 
Francisco. 
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“Still Life’ by Henri Matisse 
(above) was awarded the first prize 
of $1,500. Matisse, at the age of 
58, is the leading modernist painter 
of the world. He studied law but 
decided to be a painter when he 
went to Paris in 1892 to take his 
degree. His art training under con- 
servative academicians was supple: 
mented by copying the Old Masters 
He passed through Impressionism 
on his way towards the Neo-Im- 
pressionist group known as “Les 
Fauves.” 

Andrew Dasburg, winner of the 
third prize of $500 for “Poppi 
was born in Paris of American 
parentage. After his preliminary 
American art tutelage under aca 
demic Kenyon Cox, he went to 
Paris where he was exposed to the 
influence of Picasso and Matisse 
Needless to say, he has become one 
of America’s ablest modernists 


Antonio Donghi, whose “Carnival” (center) was given 
first honorable mention, is representative of the young 
Roman group of painters whose modernity is in striking 
contrast to the classic majesty of the Italian Renaissance 
Max Pechstein, German, exhibits another phase of modern 
expressionism in “Calla Lilies,” which won the $500 
offered by the Garden Club of Allegheny County. This 
prize is designed to direct the interest of the public towards 
the art of gardens and to stimulate painters to find beauty 
in flowers. 


Anto Carte, the young Belgian, who won the second 
prize for one of his modern madonna paintings, has re 
ceived enthusiastic recognition in America. He won a Car 
negie honor in 1921, and a number of paintings in his 
special exhibition shown at Carnegie Institute and elsewhere 
during 1925 were purchased by private collectors. His ap 
proach is modern but his emotional perception is as old as 
love. Bernard Karfiol, American, whose ‘““Two Figures’’ was 
awarded honorable mention, like Carte gives us a grave 
interpretation of life implying spiritual wistfulness. 
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The Death of Murdo 


By Konrad Bercovici 


but father of none worthy of thy blood. I shall 
tell of thy death to the ‘other ones’ so that 
they might know how to die themselves. Murdo, my 
teacher, my chief, thou who hast been more than father 
or brother to me, forgive me if I do not tell the story as 
thou, incomparable one, wouldst have had me tell it.” 

I had been away from the camp for over a year. 
Civilization and father and mother had claimed me; but 
hardly had the green shown itself from underneath the 
snow and I rejoined Murdo’s tribe again. An old 
Tzigany had told me that Murdo was mortally ill and 
that the whole tribe was stranded near the Black Sea. 
The morning after I reached Konstanz, through marshes 
and mire, found me by Murdo’s cot. The great chief had 
grown considerably older. The knife-wound he had re- 
ceived from Yorga, the fiddler, the previous fall, had not 
healed, and the concoctions and incantations of Miora 
had not successfully replaced a needed physician. 

“It is well thou art here,” Murdo greeted me. “I have 
called thee with my soul. It is too soon for me to die. 
Though I am advanced in years, my tribe still needs me. 
Nicolai, son of my own blood, is no man to be chief of a 
tribe. He dreams away on his violin. Oh! that a pigeon 
should be born in an eagle’s nest! 


66 () H, Murdo, grandson of the mighty chief Lupu, 


your doctors and talk to him and tell him I must yet 
live a short while. It is not health I want, but life. Life 
until I choose a chief in whom my people shall believe. 
Their trust in me is so great—too great—they will never 
be satisfied with another man unless it be proved he is 
as good or better than I.” 

I looked at Murdo’s wound and marveled that he was 
still alive. Only his great powers of resistance had en- 
abled him to live that long. I wondered that he had not 
died long before of blood-poisoning! He was emaciated 
beyond belief. His long arms were so thin that it looked 
as though his bones had been shaved down to spindles. 
The veins of his neck and around his temples showed 
like blue cords from which the hemp had been worn and 
loosened. The cheek-bones of his dark-grained face edged 
against the parched skin and gave him a haunted aspect. 
Even his voice, that great and haughty drum-voice, 
though still big and commanding, had lost the firmness 
of its issue. It rasped liked drumsticks upon the loosened 
skin of a bass drum. 

The tribe, nervous and restless, wandered hither and 
thither in narrow circles, like lost children, uncertain 
and afraid, forming little groups behind the trees in the 
forest, or under distant tents, discussing in subdued 
voices every detail, bickering, quar- 





The starost of the villages has told 


reling, doing their best to keep 


me many a time to go to one of 
your doctors. But I have believed 
and still do believe that illness and 
recovery from it is Fate; with 
which neither doctor nor witch can 
interfere. Yet your people, who 
have made wagons go without 
horses, a bridge span the Danube, 
who can talk with one another 
across distances without the aid of 
witches—by stretching wires that 
the sparrows stand upon—perhaps 
you do know something about dis- 
eases which we neither believe nor 
understand. So take me to one of 








Miora, the Gipsy Witch, 
knew spells that would darken the sun 
or carry her through the air on a 
broomstick in broad daylight. Once, by 
her incantations, she had saved the 
whole world. Yet Murdo, the chief, 
claimed to have found a more power- 
ful witch. In proof, he offered to fight 
Miora's son for the chieftainship. 

The story of the great fight makes 
one of Bercovici’s most dramatic stories 
of gypsy life. It is taken from the 
book, “Murdo,” published by Boni 
and Liveright, through whose gener- 
ous permission it is here reprinted. 








disagreeable things away from the 
ears and eyes of their chief. The 
horses and the dogs looked worn 
and forlorn, sick and sorely in need 
of a master. For the horse of the 
Gypsy and the dog of the Gypsy 
are happy when their master is 
happy; and sad when their master 
is sad, and grow restless and nerv- 
ous when sojourning too long in 
the same place. 

“But why are you all so sad?” 
I asked Lica, the son of Miora, the 
witch, who had somehow assumed 
command during the chief’s illness. 











“How can we be happy,” he replied, “When we no 
longer hear the song of the hammer upon the anvil, when 
the smith dares not blow his bellows lest he disturb 
Murdo from his sleep? Because our chief battles with 
death we have become like old women; fussy and afraid 
of noise.” 

That very afternoon, having bedded Murdo as com- 
fortably as possible in the wagon, I started on my 
journey with him to the town of Braila on the Danube. 
The trip lasted several days. 

“Now tell me what thou hast learned while away from 
my camp,” Murdo turned upon me suddenly the night 
of our first stopover at an inn kept by a Greek. 

I was certain the doctor would have to operate and 
cleanse the wound. Fearing Murdo might oppose it, I 
began to explain the cause of infections and the means 
employed for staying them, and the existence of microbes 
in the human body. Murdo listened very attentively as 
though I were telling him some interesting story, but I 
could see that he did not believe what I was telling him. 
After a long pause he said to me: 

“It is a well-knit tale thou hast put forward. But 
thou, who has argued against the existence of spirits 
and goblins in the air, how is it thou wantest me to be- 
lieve in thy tale of the existence of worms which I do 
not see. Surely our fairy-tales are nicer than thine!” 

He called me over to his cot the following night and 
asked me to continue my “fairy-tale.” 

“But since you do not believe, Murdo—” I objected. 

“And hast thou ever believed our fairy-tales? Yet thou 
hast insisted we tell them to thee!” 

I recalled to him a telescope we had once seen together 
and explained how by increasing the number and the 
power of these glasses one could see things placed at 
enormous distances. He believed that. Then I told him 
how with the aid of such powerful glasses very small 
things could be magnified and how upon increasing 
the power of these glasses things too small to be seen 
with the naked eye could be made visible. 

“I should love to see with my own eyes through those 
glasses those invisible little goblins of which you speak 
so convincingly,” he answered sarcastically. 

“Thou shalt see,” I assured him. 

“Truly,” Murdo rejoined, “thou art a good story- 
teller. Thou even believest what thou tellest. Go off to 
sleep now. Perhaps I shall dream of what thou has told 
me—of those powerful glasses through which thou hast 
magnified thy story!” 

I knew I had won my point, because the doctor to 
whom I was taking Murdo possessed a microscope. 

No sooner had the doctor seen the old man’s wound 
than he called in another physician. Without asking any 
questions, they put Murdo under ether, and before long 
they had opened and cleansed the wound. When Murdo 
awoke he found himself solidly strapped to the bed. I 
had urged that method upon the doctor, for I feared 
what Murdo might do upon his awakening from ether. 
But he was very mild and submissive. He asked me to 
sit near him. A few days later Murdo, who for the first 
time in many months had slept peacefully, was com- 
pletely restored. The doctor had allowed him the use of 
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a room in his own household. Another few days and 
Murdo was ready to return to his camp. 

“T hate to make thee feel guilty,” Murdo said when 
we were ready to leave. “If what thou hast told me on 
the road hither was but a fairy-tale, well and good. If, 
however, it is a true tale, I shall willingly give a year of 
my life to see it proved.” 

Within five minutes the microscope was brought to 
light, and the doctor himself put underneath the lens 
a few pieces of glass upon which he had made different 
smears. He allowed Murdo to look at the whirling mass 
of squirming matter. Murdo looked for a full hour. Hav- 
ing fully satisfied his curiosity, he walked out of the 
room and asked me to leave him by himself. 

The following day we were upon our homeward jour- 
ney. Murdo was driving. I was sitting near him. The 
whole day long he remained silent. 

“Well?” I inquired that evening. “Art thou satisfied 
about the existence of these goblins?” He turned two 
very sad eyes upon me; then replied: 

“I never knew there were things alive and yet too 
small to kill. Living things that could destroy a man, 
but whose smallness saved them from our wrath! I have 
been thinking of them the whole day long. In size those 
little worms are about in the same relation to the ant 
as the ant to us. A little child passes over an ant hill 
and under its little sole destroys the work of a whole 
season of millions of them. The ants do not understand 
what has crushed them. They only feel its power. They 
are too small to see the child from sole to head as a 
whole being. They only feel its strength. You blow your 
softest breath, and it is like a devastating hurricane. 

“If we stand in the same relation to some other bigger 
being as those little worms stand to the ant and the ant 
to ourselves, when one of those huge being moves its 
hand, a great storm arises, a tempest. A drop of sweat 
falls from his brow, and our fields are inundated; it 
forms a lake, a river upon which sail large ships. Think 
of what all our wisdom means, what our time and space 
are to him, the earth and the oceans and the waters all 
perhaps so small that he, too, needs some powerful glass 
to see us! And there may yet be still other beings stand- 
ing in the same relation to him as he to us 2 

When Murdo was in one of his reflective moods he 
was better left undisturbed. But the following day he 
continued the conversation. 

“And if this be so—and I am almost certain it is so— 
then we are so small that one’s life is not worthy of the 
slightest consideration. It is the good of the whole tribe 
one must think of ; and if I, Murdo, will soon be too old 
to rule—for man should rule only when he is able to 
enforce his commands—should I not beforehand choose 
a man fit to follow me? What matters it which ant is 
alive just so that the ant-hill lives? So I shall choose a 
chief in my own manner. One in whom they shall have 
absolute confidence; for the wisdom and the power of 
a ruler are in the belief of his people. And I shall choose 
the best one in my own manner. And I shall choose him 
while I am yet able to do so, before old age has dimmed 
my mind and while I am yet ruler. But one thing I want 
of thee. Never a word to the (Continued on Page 27) 
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October 15, 1927 


An Interpreter of Strange Cultures 


famous play has made us all fa- 
miliar with the idea of America 
as a melting pot. Various human, for- 
eign elements thrown into this crucible 
we are told, fuse and become Ameri- 
cans. With this idea Konrad Bercovici 
disagrees. He says that the melting pot 
contains metals that resist melting and 
adds that it is well that this is 
true. People who are easily ab- 
sorbed are less valuable to a coun- 
try than those who discard the 
Old World shawl for a hat, but 
keep, deep in their hearts, their 
old racial culture. The best of this 
culture they share, in time, with 
their New World neighbors. 
Reading Mr. Bercovici’s vari- 
ous books one realizes that he is, 
himself, of this resistant metal. 
Born in Roumania in 1882, he 
came to America in 1916, but 
even if he had come much earlier 
he would have remained basically 
unchanged. In our common sense, 
work-a-day world this Roumanian 


evoking nature is as strange as a 
mediaeval dagger on a counter of 
modern household utensils. 
Unassimilated himself, he is at- 
tracted to others who are unas- 
similated. His first book, Crimes 
of Charity was based on his ex- 
periences as an investigator em- 
ployed by the organized charities of 
New York City. The book concerns 
those immigrants who, unable to find 
their economic footing, are obliged to 
apply to organized charity for relief. 
To Bercovici’s sensitive nature it was 
apalling that people who came asking 
for bread should be met with cold, 
brusque questions designed to expose 
fraud. His resentment of this procedure 
colors every page of the book. Yet we 
find him making the repugnant discov- 
ery—which he never quite acknow- 
ledges—that some of those who have 
enough to live on will lie and pose to 
get the money intended for the destitute. 
Dust of New York, published the 
following year, deals with the same 
group of foreign, unassimilated ele- 
ments in the city seen from a more 


hopeful angle. 


Mr. Bercovici next published three 
volumes of stories of gypsy life. They 
were Ghitza, Murdo, and Ileana. This 
field peculiarly suits his sympathies. 
For the gypsies absolutely refuse to be 
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assimilated. These books concern Rou- 
manian gypsies and are vigorous, 
swinging tales of love, fighting, and 
adventure. In addition they are en- 
riched by a wealth of folklore and folk- 
wisdom. Their swift action goes on 
against a wildly romantic background. 
We see the picturesque confusion of the 





KONRAD BERCOVICI 


gypsy camp; the dark, arrowy rush of 
the Danube; the high passes of the 
Carpathians. Yet Bercovici is fully 
as successful in writing of gypsies in 
America. One chapter in his book, 
Around the World in New York, con- 
cerns the gypsy quarters. How re- 
sistant these gypsies are to our Ameri- 
can culture, we realize when he tells 
us that there are gypsy quarters in the 
city only during the winter. With 
spring, though the women may have 
been making sixty dollars a day telling 
fortunes, the call of the road becomes 
too strong; the quarters are vacated, 
and the gypsies take to the highways, 
the women telling fortunes and the men 
trading automobiles—at which latter 
art they are even more adept than they 
were in the horse dealing of the old 
days. 


But in the winter, Fourth Street, be- 
tween Avenue A and the East River 
is full of them. Vacant stores are used 
as living quarters. The floors are car- 


peted and patterned calicoes are 
stretched across the windows. Inside, 
the walls are hung with Turkish rugs 
while huge, billowy mattresses of down 
are laid on the floor for the family to 
sit and sleep on. In the course of a 
talk with one of these New York gyp 
sies, Bercovici was told that the older 
a gypsy more 
money she can make telling for 
tunes. Americans cherish a super 
stition that while the young gypsy 


woman is, the 


fortune teller is a fraud, the 
grandmother really has occult 
powers. 

The remaining chapters dis 


cuss the many other small unas 
similated nationalities that help 
to make up New York. 

On New Shores is for the coun 
try as a whole what the preced- 
ing book is for New York. It pre 
sents the various colony groups 
that have successfully resisted the 
melting pot. We learn that there 
are whole streets in Chicago, De 
troit, and Cimcinnati where no 
language is spoken but Hungar- 
ian; that Greek fishermen on our 
coast still bring in their fish in 
beautifully painted boats with 
lateen sails; that in California, 
Hindus in homespun clothes, tur- 
baned heads, and bare feet, drive 
oxen yoked to wooden plows; that 

Norwegians and Finlanders go on liv- 
ing the same life here that their an 
cestors lived in Norway and Finland 
a hundred years ago. Yet these are 
only a few of the discoveries one makes 
in this intensely interesting book. 

Despite the apparent diversity of 
these exotic colonies, Bercovici is aware, 
and makes his readers aware, that they 
have many denominators in 
character. They are all simple, prim 
itive, close to the soil and the ancient 
creative urge of nature. 


common 


The secret of Bercovici’s successful 
approach to these various alien groups 
is his gentleness and his sympathy with 
their differences. He says: “Like Pascal 
I love those who tell the truth, even 
with tears in their eyes.” When Ameri- 
cans have acquired something of this 
old world gentleness and patience, then 
perhaps the resistant metals in the 
crucible will add their depth and color 
to our shiny new civilization, 
artists like Konrad Bercovici 
last fit into the pattern. 
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Surveying Your Community 


I. History, Locality, and Population 


Editorial Note 


In the October 1 issue of The Scholastic 
plans were described for the continuation on 
a local community basis of the social prob- 
lems material inaugurated last year. The pro- 
jects there outlined will be correlated so far 
as possible with the “Problems of America” 
presented in Volumes 9 and 10. 

The first of these—‘Population and the 
Food Supply,” by Dr. Warren S. Thompson, 
Director of the Scripps Foundation (Schol- 
astic, October 2, 1926)—took up the theme 
of national and racial overpopulation and 
the factors which may tend to check or miti- 
gate it. Any actual project illustrating this 
problem would necessarily be on a national 
scale. Overpopulation in a municipality may 
exist, of course, but is not so perceptible on 
account of the freedom of mobility and ad- 
justment between its population and that of 
the surrounding country. Moreover, these are 
conditions that do not readily yield to analy- 
sis and community effort, as do such specific 
problems as health, housing, delinquency, etc. 

In another sense, however, population is 
fundamental to any intensive study of a local 
community: that is, the size, rate of growth, 
distribution, racial composition, economic 
condition, etc., of a community provide the 
essential fact bach round for a consideration 
of its special sot edilone. Because of the 
desire to keep this series concentrated on the 
familiar ground of American life and Ameri- 
can communities, this first instalment is de- 
voted to a brief statement on social surveys. 
When the series is completed, the survey 
outlines provided with each article will con- 
stitute a record of the most important phases 
of community life which can be applied by 
any high school class to its own town. 

The following material is drawn in part 
from “Technique of Social Surveys,” a very 
useful handbook by Dr. Manuel C. Elmer, 
head of the Department of Sociology in the 
* University of Pittsburgh, by the kind _ 

mission of the author and the publisher, 
Jesse Ray Miller, 3566 University Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. 


The Need for Social Surveys 


Until the twentieth century there had 
been few scientific studies made of 
community activities and conditions. 
Most persons worked without any 
definite knowledge of the facts under- 
lying the group life concerned. Con- 
sequently much time and effort was 
wasted while the information necessary 
for effective work was being secured 
through costly experience. The value 
of having exact information concern- 
ing a community was brought home to 
many during the late war. It is now 
generally recognized that it is as neces- 
sary for a community to know the ex- 
tent and character of its assets and 
liabilities as it is for a business man. 

As a foundation for any social inves- 
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tigation one must have some general 
idea of the city or community as a 
whole. This holds true, no matter what 
phase is being studied, and whether by 
a religious, civic, commercial, govern- 
mental, or other agency. Every com- 
munity has a distinct individuality 
which is the result of its history, its 
early inhabitants, the causes and 
methods of growth, the predominating 
nationality, industry, topography, and 
the traditions and customs which have 
developed in the community. In short, 
the investigator must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the historical, geographical 
and human background of the unit 
studied. 


Types of Communities 


It is first necessary to establish rath- 
er definitely the scope of the study. If 
it is confined to a geographical or po- 
litical unit the matter is at once simpli- 
fied. A community may range in size 
from a great metropolis through small- 
er cities and towns to the village and 
open country community. Or it may be 
confined to a ward, district, or neigh- 
borhood within a city. It may be pre- 
dominantly industrial, commercial, resi- 
dential, political (a state capital or 
county seat), educational (a college 
town), suburban, agricultural, or a com- 
posite of these. A local community con- 
sists of any group of people living and 
working in close proximity, whose main 
interests are held in common. In any 
case, the first job is to mark out the 
extent of the community with definite 
geographical limits. 


Some Typical Surveys 


Perhaps the first true modern survey 
was Charles Booth’s Life and Labor of 
the People of London (1891). In 
America, general surveys of commun- 
ity life have been made in such cities 
as Springfield (Ill.), Birmingham 
(Ala.), Topeka (Kan.), by the Russell 
Sage Foundation; Lowell (Mass.), 
Fargo (N. D.), Minneapolis, Cleve- 
land, San Diego and many others. Sur- 
veys of rural communities include Wil- 
son’s of Quaker Hill (N.Y.), and 
Sims’ of Aton (Ind.). Neighborhoods 
studied within a larger unit are Jones’ 
Sociology of a New York City Block, 
and Elmer’s Armourdale, a City within 
a City (Kansas City). Surveys are 
often confined to a special phase, as 


for instance: Industrial: The Pitts- 
burgh Survey, or New Haven; Health: 
Framingham (Mass.), Oklahoma City, 
Charleston (W. Va.); Education: Win- 
ston Salem (N.C.), Wilmington (Del.); 
Recreation: Indianapolis; Municipal 
Government: Atlanta; or housing, child 
welfare, juvenile delinquency, mental 
hygiene, public charities, churches, etc. 
From these and scores of others can 
be derived practical suggestions and 
principles applicable to similar com- 
munities. 


Some General References 


In addition to those mentioned above, 
the following are a few of the most 
practical books on methods of social 
surveys: 

Aronovici, Carol. The Social Survey. Harper, 

1916. 


Bogardus, E. S. 
Angeles, 1926. 
Brunner, E. deS. 
New York, 1925. 

Chapin, F. S. Field Work and Social Research 
Century, 1920. 

Horwood, M. P. 
1921. 

Howe,F. C. The Modern City and Its Problems 
Scribner, 1915. 
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Public Health Surveys. Wiley, 


Lindeman, E. C. The Community. Association 
Press, 1918. 
Park, Burgess, and McKenzie. The City. U. of 


Chicago Press, 1925. 


Sims, N. L. The Rural Community. 
Taft, A. B. Community Study for Country Dis 
tricts. New York, 1912. 


Taylor, C. C. The Social Survey, Its History and 
Methods. U. of Missouri, 1919. 
Wilson, W. H. Community Study 

New York, 1912. 
Zueblin, Charles. American Municipal Pro ress 
Macmillan, 1916. 
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A Few Cautions 


A scientific social survey is a highly 
technical piece of work requiring the 
services of trained experts, a generous 
budget, and well-organized publicity 
and follow-up. Obviously such a survey 
cannot be made by a high school civies 
class, and there is no intention here to 
encourage such undertakings without 
adequate preparation. High school 
students can, however, with faculty 
oversight, make community studies of 
great educational value to themselves 
as well as forming a basis for a more 
professional survey. 


It is suggested that typewritten 


blanks be prepared with the following 
outlines, allowing ample space for the 
recording of data. Try to answer ever! 
question as exactly and quantitatively 
as possible. Accurate statistics are the 
basis of all good social research. 
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Preliminary Survey Outlines 


I. History 


1. Is the community to be studied a char- 
tered city, a ward, village, town or other 
unit? 

2. When was it first settled? 

3. When was it incorporated or a_ local 
government set up? 

4. What were the important causes that led 
to the founding and subsequent growth of 
the community ? 

$. Give the nationality and chief charac- 
teristics of the people who made up the early 
community. What other part of the U. S. 
did they come from? 

6. Are the controlling elements in the com- 
munity the descendants of the first settlers, 
or more recent arrivals? 

7. Trace the economic development of the 
early community. Has its growth been steady 
or intermittent? Have there been recent 
marked changes? What large industries have 
arisen and when? 

8. List the following historical data: a. 
Large influxes of population. b. Disasters, 
great fires, epidemics, panics, riots, etc. c. 
Establishment of transportation lines. d. First 
school; first church; first newspaper; first 
library; first theatre. e. Part played by the 
community in state or federal government. 
f. Part played by the community in national 
wars. g. Influential individuals of the past. 
h. Eminent persons who were born in the 
community but moved away. 

9. What historical events that occurred in 
the vicinity are indicated by tablets, monu- 
ments, or other markers? 

10. Draw a “time line” from the first set- 
tlement to the present, indicating by propor- 
tional points the most significant events in 
the community’s history. Immediately below 
it and on the same scale draw a time line 
for American history (307 years), indicating 
three dates: Plymouth (1620), Independence 
(1776), Civil War (1861). What propor- 
tion of the lower line does the community 
line cover? 


II. Locality 


1. Give the location of the community by 
the following data: Geographic section (New 
England, West North Central) ; state; coun- 
ty; township (if rural); latitude and longi- 
tude; standard time belt; elevation above 
sea level. 

2. Area in square miles? acres? 

3. General topography of the region, i.e., 
coastal plain, Appalachian plateau, prairie, 
mountain, etc. List any special features of 
the local topography which have influenced 
the development of the community. What nat- 
ural scenic advantages does it have? 

+. What is the natural drainage of the 
region, i.e., to what river basin does it be- 
long? What are the sources of water supply? 
What type of vegetation predominates? Have 
there been within the history of the com- 
munity marked changes in the amount of 
vegetation ? 

5. What is the geologic character of the 
region—limestone, clay, sandy, alluvial, ete. 
Has there ever been an earthquake? 

6. What are the natural economic resources 
of the vicinity: chief crops, waterpower, for- 
ests, coal, oil, or mineral deposits, quarries, 
fisheries, ete.? Are these relatively perma- 
ent, or have they been depleted or ex- 
hausted ? 


7. Is the community on or near navigable 
water: ocean, river, lake, canal? What type 
of water transportation exists? How much 
of the community’s commerce is water-borne? 

8. What railroads touch the community? 
Are they trunk lines or branch connections? 
What larger towns near by have the greatest 
economic influence on the community? What 
impertant paved highways touch the com- 
munity or pass near? Is communication with 
the outside obstructed by any natural bar- 
riers? 

9. Describe the prevailing climate: arid, 
humid, bracing, foggy, etc. What is the mean 
annual temperature; the highest recorded; 
the lowest recorded? What is the average 
yearly precipitation of rainfall? What are 
the prevailing winds? Have there ever been 
tornadoes or hurricanes? 


10. Draw a large map of the community 
indicating the following data: a. Geographic 
or political boundaries. b. Rivers, lakes, or 
important bodies of water. c. Highest and 
lowest points. d. Important hills, ridges, etc. 
e. Steam railroads and main highways. f. 
Business center, drawing concentric circles 
around it at half mile intervals. 


III. Population 


1. What is the total population of the com- 
munity? Average number per acre, per square 
mile? Are there especially congested areas? 
Where located? What is the apparent reason 
for the existence and location? Average den- 
sity in each distinct area? 

2. Is population increasing, decreasing, or 
stationary? What has been the population 
at the last five census periods? What per- 
centage of increase between the census 
periods ? 


3. Number of families who have lived 
here 5 years? 10 years? Over 10 years? What 
per cent of the population have come from 
other communities within less than 5 years? 


4. What causes tend to increase or decrease 
population: immigration; development of in- 
dustries; ratio of births to deaths? 


5. Give the following figures: total males, 
females; total married, single; total of school 
age, of voting age; total of following age 
groups: under 5, 5-15, 15-25, 25-45, 45-65, 
over 65. 

6. Identify quarters of community in which 
are assembled people of a distinct social char- 
acter, as racial, working class, criminal, pro- 
fessional, wealthy. Do such quarters in any 
case correspond with political wards? 

7. What are the racial elements in the 
community, by number and per cent? What 
nationalities are on the increase? Decrease? 
What are the apparent causes of the changes? 
Totals of native whites, native whites of for- 
eign parentage, foreign born, colored (see 
census classifications)? Are the foreign-born 
elements largely of north European or south 
European stock ? 


8. Are racial or nationalistic attitudes 
manifested? Types of cooperation? Types of 
antagonism? What languages besides Eng- 
lish are spoken? 


9. How is the residential distribution of 
the people affected by street railroads, steam 
railroads, location of industrial plants, topog- 
raphy, land values, rents? 


10. Make a population map of the com- 
munity, indicating location and density by 
one dot for every 100 persons. Make charts 
representing the data assembled under Ques- 
tions 2, 5 and 7 above. 
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A POPULATION MAP OF A METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY 
Each dot represents 100 persons. Their distribution shows graphically conditions of con- 


gestion, lan 


unsuited for residence, etc. Such a map is essential to many kinds of civic 


improvement. In this case it shows the deficiencies of the existing park system, as part of 
a thorough-going and practical survey by a group of public-spirited citizens. 
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American History in Postage Stamps 


6 eve little postage stamp that brings 
your mail to your home each day of 
the week is an interesting ‘scrap of 
paper” if you will take the time to in- 
vestigate its history. It is more than 
a revenue-producer; it tells a very 
human story if one will but delve be- 
neath the surface to find out what it is 

-the story of the history of the United 
States. 

Recently Postmaster General New 
looked up that history and found that 
the adhesive stamp has a high educa- 
tional and patriotic value, expressed 
both in the personal stamp, bearing the 
likeness of some great American, and 
in numerous special issues commemo- 
rating historic events. 

The custom of placing a national 
figure upon the postage square seems 
to be as old as the adhesive stamp it- 
self. The first stamps of England bore 
the impress of Queen Victoria. Those 
of the United States bore the portraits 
of Washington and Franklin, as they 
still do today. Citizens and 
citizens in the making soon 
learned to associate with the 
nations and revere the men 
whose likenesses appear on 
stamps. Washington unques- 
tionably receives the greater 
part of this homage; and then 
honest old Ben Franklin, whose 
homely philosophy in “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac” is known 
to every school-boy. Franklin, 
by the way, was our first Post- 
master. 


The practice of the Govern- 
ment in portraying the history 
of the nation by stamps is not 
old. It dates only from the 


year 1876 — the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the 
United States of America. In 
that year the Government, as a 
part of its Post Office exhibit 
at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, displayed a ma- 
chine which manufactured 
stamped envelopes. These en- 
velopes became very popular 
and the supply was soon sold 
out. It was then that the Post 
Office Department conceived of 
the idea of making commemo- 
rative stamps for such occa- 
sions. The first of them were 
printed in 1893—the year of 
the World’s Fair in Chicago— 


By John Leo Coontz 


and were known as the Columbia Series. 
It commemorated the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, and 
the stamps were in sixteen denomina- 
tions portraying the following subjects: 

1-cent, Columbus in Sight of Land; 2-cent, 
Landing of Columbus; 3-cent, Flag Ship of 
Columbus; 4-cent, Fleet of Columbus; 5-cent, 
Columbus Soliciting Aid of Isabella; 6-cent, 
Columbus Welcomed at Barcelona; 8-cent, 
Columbus Restored to Favor; 10-cent, Colum- 
bus Presenting Natives; 15-cent, Columbus 
Announcing His Discovery; 30-cent, Colum- 
bus at La Rabida; 50-cent, Recall of Colum- 
bus; $1.00, Isabella Pledging Her Jewels; 
$2.00, Columbus in Chains; $3.00, Columbus 
Describing His Third Voyage; $4.00, Isa- 
bella and Columbus; $5.00, Columbus. 

The next commemorative series of 
outstanding character, though not in 
chronological order, was for the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Exposition of 1904. 
The subjects selected were five in num- 
ber, as follows: 


l-cent, Robert R. Livingston, who was 
United States Minister to France and who 
conducted the negotiations for the Louisiana 
purchase; 2-cent, Thomas Jefferson, Presi- 


The United States Exhibit at the International Stamp 
Exhibition in London, 1923. The back ‘round is made up 
of golden-yellow Monroe stamps. In the panels are the 
San Francisco, Tercentenary, and Liberty issues. The 
24-cent inverted airplane stamp is valued at $1500. 


dent of the United States at the time of the 
purchase; 3-cent, James Monroe, special am- 
bassador to France in the matter of the pur- 
chase, who, with Livingston, closed the nego- 
tiations; 5-cent, William McKinley, who, as 
President, approved the acts of Congress giy- 
ing the sanction of the Government to the 
commemorative exposition; 10-cent, map 
showing the territory purchased. 

No more intriguing chapter in the 
history of the nation is to be found 
than the “Winning of the West.” Uncle 
Sam has told this story graphically in 
stamps. It is known as the “Trans- 
Mississippi’ or “Omaha” series of 
1908, and consists of nine denomina- 
tions with the following subjects: 

i-cent, Marquette on the Mississippi; 2- 
cent, Farming in the West; 4-cent, Indians 
Hunting Buffalo; 5-cent, Fremont on Rocky 
Mountains; 8-cent, Troops Guarding Train; 
10-cent, Hardships of Emigration; 50-cent, 
Western Mining Prospector; $1.00, Western 
Cattle in Storm; $2.00, Mississippi River 
Bridge. 

The Pan-American series came in 
1901, and in quick succession after the 
Louisiana Purchase series (1904) came 
the Jamestown series, 1907; 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific two- 
cent special of 1909, and the 
Hudson-Fulton special of the 
same denomination in the same 
year; the Panama-Pacific se- 
ries, 1912-13; the Victory 3- 
cent stamp of 1919; the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary series of 
1920; the Walloon Tercenten- 
ary of 1924; the Lexington- 
Concord series of 1925; the 
Norse-American special for the 
same year, and the Woodrow 
Wilson 17-cent special. 

The year 1926 saw the Ses- 
qui-Centennial special, _ the 
Ericsson Memorial stamp, and 
the White Plains issue. 

For something like two years 
before the first stamp act in 
1847 there were issued by in- 
dividual post offices throughout 
the country what are known as 
postmaster’s provisionals, un- 
der the authority of the Gov- 
ernment. These stamps were 
adhesive, local in character, 
but not distinctive from the 
standpoint of depicting histori- 
cal events. Only the commemo- 
rative stamps carry the pic 
torial record of events in- 
woven with the history of our 
country—from the day that 
Columbus first set foot on 
western soil until this hour. 
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Writing Professionally 


ERE is a type of letter that ap- 

pears so constantly in my mail 
that I shall give it in full, because I 
know the answer will be read by thou- 
sands who have the same hopes as 
V.L.P. of Missouri: 

Dear Mr. MEARNS: I am just a girl of 
fourteen years, yet all my hopes and desires 
for the future turn toward writing and its 
many branches. For several years I have been 
writing, off and on, and by this time I feel 
sure that I have as much, if not more, talent 
in that particular study than in any other. 
And I like to write, which is indeed some- 
thing! 

What would the charge for your services be 
if I sent you several of my compositions? I 
am very desirous of knowing if I could make 
anything of myself with my writing. I had 
thought a course in journalism would be my 
choice in college, for although I am just a 
high school freshman now, I want to begin 
to decide on my career. 

I have always received very good grades 
in school. I enjoy English and Latin and | 
feel sure that other languages would prove 
as interesting. For such a career as writing 
what languages would prove the most bene- 
ficial to me? 

Hoping as I have never hoped before for a 
reply to this—a schoolgirl’s need for advice— 
and thanking you many times over if you 
should be so considerate as to answer this, 
I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Velen We 

It is exactly that irresistible urge to 
write that makes the successful writer. 
The story of all professional writing 
men and women is one of early begin- 
nings. As children they wrote, often in 
secret, because they could not resist the 
desire to express themselves in that 
fashion; it was their play, their game, 
and always their chief delight; and be- 
cause their work was their pleasure 
they grew in power. 

Toward the final end, that of produc- 
ing ‘printable material, they marched 
day by day, but one must fairly insist 
here that that way is a long way. Before 
one can write for others one must have 
lived. It is out of a rich and varied ex- 
perience that writers emerge, wherein 
one tests out life values, discovers what 
is ordinary and what is unique in living, 
what is cheap and what is of high 
worth; and few have been able to catch 
this rare viewpoint early. 

Further, one must learn to use effec- 
tively the instrument of language, and 


the only way is through many failures, 
much self-criticism, and continuous 
practice. This, too, takes time. But if 
one is not impatient of the long wait, 
and if the will to succeed continues un- 
failing even in the experience of failure, 
then the outlook is hopeful. 


Outside of my own students in New 
York University I am compelled to de- 





HUGHES MEARNS 
Old readers of The Scholastic will emit loud 
whoops when they see this beaming counte- 
nance back with us again. And new ones will 
soon learn why. The “Creative Youth’’ Club 
will be conducted this year as a monthly 
forum wherein students who have real prob- 
lems of achievement can avail themselves of 
Mr. Mearns’ sound and sympathetic counsel. 
He is a unique combination of successful 
writer and teacher, author of four distinctive 
novels, professor of education in New York 
University, and director of the wey ex: 
periment at the Lincoln School which he de- 
scribed in “Creative Youth.” Address him in 
care of The Scholastic, and tell him your 
troubles! 


cline to read manuscripts, and for the 
very practical reason that if I once 
started I should soon be buried alive. 
But, after all, there is little that one 
can learn in this art from another. If 
continued experience does not teach of 
itself, then there is no growth. Write 
and write and write. If each six months 
you do not repudiate the work of the 
previous half year, and, best of all, 
know exactly what is wrong with it, 
there is not much hope. Of course, an 
older sympathetic friend might give one 


the benefit of a trial audience—for all 
writing succeeds or fails in so far as it 
moves or does not move an audience- 
but to this game there are no rules; to 
this cookery, no sure recipes. 


And no one, V.L.P., can look at your 
work now and prophesy anything about 
your future as a writer. My own reac 
tion from your letter was that for a 
high school freshman you have a gift 
of expression of high worth. You are 
already years ahead of the general run, 
both in actual ability to express what 
you wish to say and, better still, in de 
termination to go on. But many do as 
well as you at your years and make 
nothing of it later; and many who are 
now seemingly impossible as writers 
will be the leaders at maturity. It is the 
fascination of a gamble, but with this 
difference, that no one loses no matter 
how the die falls. 


Therefore, one cannot say what lan 
guages would be most beneficial, or what 
anything else. To the born writer all is 
grist to the mill—Greck, swimming, a 
Ford car, slumming, poverty, injustice, 
even unrequited affection! Watch life; 
take notes on it. Let nothing break your 
spirit, marks, gibes, rejected manu- 
script, college professors, not even your 
own criticism, not even the discourage- 
ments from your most sympathetic 
friend. Then some day—it may be a 
long time from this day—but surely 
some day you will learn that secret 
which no one but your own experience 
can teach you. 

Here is a type of letter that is al 
most as common: 

Dear Sir: Please tell me where I can sell 
some stories I have written. My teachers and 
friends tell me they are good but I have not 
been able to sell them. T!.cy always come back 
with a printed slip saying they are sorry but 
the stories “do not fit their needs,” they say, 
but sometimes they say that “this is in no 
sense meant as a criticism of the worth of 
your story, which we have very much en- 
joyed.” 

J. T. (lowa). 

Keep the idea of selling out of your 
mind for many years to come is my 
constant advice to those like J.T. of 
Iowa, who are thinking primarily of 
making money out of writing. You are 
a beginner, I say, a learner; it is doubt 
ful if you could compete for a minute 


(Concluded on Page 12) 





EAN Christian Gauss, of Prince- 
ton, was recently discussing uni- 
versity problems at an alumni gather- 
ing. Of course, football was mentioned, 
and when it was, he said with consid- 
erable emphasis, “For my part, I wish 
we played football every Saturday dur- 
ing the college year. My job during 
the football season is much easier, as 
far as enforcing discipline in the uni- 
versity goes, than at any other time.” 
Dean Gauss hit the nail on the head. 
The temptations surrounding the col- 
lege boy today have increased ten-fold 
since I was an undergraduate twenty 
years ago. The automobile has elimi- 
nated distance. Most, if not all, of our 
universities and colleges are within 
easy reach of half a dozen cities and 
towns of considerable size. The college 
or university undergraduate is not go- 
ing to spend his entire time in study. 
Nor do I believe he should. What is he 
going to do, then, when he is not study- 
ing? Certainly he is not going to sit 
down, fold his arms, and meditate. 
Quite the contrary, he is going to be 
up and doing, for he is full of animal 
spirits, vitality, and enthusiasm. 
Football offers a 
partial solution. Dur- 
ing the football season, 
ninety-nine per cent of 
the undergraduates in 
almost every college 
and school in the land 
are at the football 
field every Saturday 
afternoon—out in the 
clear, bracing autumn 
air, and, which is more 
to the point, out of 
mischief and out of the 
way of temptation. 
Hero - worship may 
be a bad thing, but any 
one who has had even 
a little experience with 
the young of the hu- 
man species knows 
that it is universal and 
ineradicable. You must 
deal with it whether 
you like it or not. Why 
not make it as useful 
and helpful as_possi- 
ble? If a boy has no 
one else to admire, he 


football. 


they beat 


W.W. (“BILL”) ROPER 
Coach of the Princeton 
team, is a prominent 
Philadelphia lawyer, 
whose avocation is 
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Yale & Harvard. 


will admire and envy a dead-game 
gambler quite as blindly as he will fol- 
low a splendid specimen of the sound 
mind in the sound, clean body. I have 
seen so many decent young fellows ac- 
quire miserably distorted views of life 
by fixing their admiration on unworthy 
objects that I have no doubt whatever 
as to the value of fine, straight, up- 
standing football heroes as patterns 
and examples. Without claiming that 
football works miracles, I can say em- 
phatically that a first-class player can- 
not be a cad, a bully, or a crook. 
Sometimes I hear well-meaning peo- 
ple, even people who know a little about 
the surface of the game itself, speak 
slightingly of football enthusiasm in the 
colleges. “Sideline and grandstand 
spirit,” they call it. And if it were true 
that such an atmosphere breeds a ten- 
dency to take one’s own exercise on the 
bleachers I should agree with them in 
part at least. But I find it strongly 
effective in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. The more you can rouse football 
enthusiasm in a man utterly unable to 
play the game, the easier it becomes to 
persuade that man to develop his body 





“OLD NASSAU” 
The towered building at 
the left, Nassau Hall, 
is the heart of the 
Princeton campus. 
At right stands 
the Library, and 
in the center of 
the quad is the 
famous cannon 
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Football—Not So Black as It Is Painted 


By William W. Roper 
Head Football Coach, Princeton University 


and to keep it in decent running re- 
pair. There are more men turn out to 
play soccer or tennis or golf in a col- 
lege where football interest is keen than 
where it is not, and of course the goal 
toward which every athletic director 
is working is to get as many students as 
possible to participate in some sort of 
athletics. 

Newspaper reports of tremendous 
receipts from football games sometimes 
give people the idea that the game is 
run for somebody’s profit. Perhaps in 
some cases these receipts are not alto- 
gether wisely used, but in the vast ma- 
jority of instances, every penny is man- 
aged as carefully as it would be in any 
big business, and applied scientifically 
to the general athletic needs of the 
university. 

The man who pays for a football 
ticket in the fall always pays for half 
a dozen other sports, which he may not 
care to see but which are just as im- 
portant to the all-around development 
of the student body as football itself. 
Even at the biggest and most pros- 
perous institutions, there are no more 
than two or three sports that can meet 
their own necessary 
expenses. The only 
way in which others 
equally valuable can 
be maintained at all is 
either by assessment 
on the undergraduate 
body or by the surplus 
from the treasuries of 
the profitable games. 
It would be a pity in- 
deed to sacrifice the 
splendid sport of row- 
ing merely because it 
cannot be managed be- 
hind closed gates and 
viewed only by those 
who pay for the privi- 
lege. As many tennis 
courts as possible and 
college golf courses, if 
only nine holes, are 
necessary parts of the 
athletic equipment of 
every college, but they 
are seldom, if ever, 
self-supporting. Again 
the rise in prices has 
affected athletics just 
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as much as anything else. We have to 
pay nearly three times as much for a 
pair of football shoes as we paid a few 
years ago and other equipment has ad- 
vanced proportionately. 


The assertion, so often loosely made, 
that football is taking up too much of 
the students’ time, is not borne out by 
the facts. The demand of practice and 
games together take up less time than 
any other competitive sport. Last fall 
at Princeton, football] took up exactly 
sixty-six hours of the players’ time, 
while the University was in session. 
The fall term started September 29, 
and the football season closed with the 
Yale game on November 14. During 
this period, the Varsity football squad 
never spent more than two hours on the 
field in any day—from 3:30 to 5:30 in 
the afternoon. Two days a week the 
practice sessions hardly lasted over an 
hour. Before the opening of college, 
we had a two weeks’ conditioning pe- 
riod commencing September 15. All in 
all, the Princeton football season lasted 
just eight weeks and four days. 


To counteract the extravagant state- 
ments that are sometimes made about 
the excessive demands on the football 
players’ time and its interference with 
college work, the Football Coaches’ As- 
sociation, which is composed of all the 
leading football coaches in the country, 
adopted a resolution recommending that 
practice sessions should never exceed 
two hours and that full practice should 
not start prior to September 15, unless 
college had actually opened. 


Consider as a basis of comparison 
the amount of time given over to other 
sports. The candidates for the crew 
start preliminary training in the fall, 
spend a good part of the winter in a 
more or less monotonous grind on the 
rowing machines, and are out again 
until early summer as soon as the ice 
is off the water. Baseball runs for four 
months in the spring and usually one 
month in the fall. Basketball and hock- 
ey, often considered minor sports, are 
played continuously for three or four 
months. I see no reason why there 
should be any objection to the length 
of the playing season of our various 
games, within reasonable bounds. I am 
simply pointing out how easy it is to 
distort facts when football comes up 
for discussion. 


Modern college rules require a little 
more in actual fact from an athlete 
than from any other student, both as 
regards conduct and study. The ath- 
lete, and particularly the football play- 
er, even where the faculty control is 
conspicuously benevolent, is always 


under observation. He is something like 
the minister’s son: when he slips every- 
body knows it and many people say, 
“T told you so.” He cannot play foot- 
ball unless he keeps out of trouble 
and stands well in his classes. Neither 
can he play football unless he keeps 
his body clean and fit, not just in train- 
ing season but the year around. 

Many players have told me that they 
did better work in college during the 
football season than at any other time 


because of the routine of regular hours, 
plenty of sleep, and a feeling of re- 
sponsibility arising from the knowledge 
that in order to keep on the team they 
must be up in their college work. 

In the history of civilization, Greece 
stands out as a well-known landmark. 
What do we associate with Greece? 
Greek learning and Greek culture 
but above all, the Greek athlete. Facts 
and figures are forgotten, qualities of 


mind and body 


are not. 
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In every issue The Scholastic will print 
the best essay it receives, not exceeding 
500 words, on ‘““My Favorite Character 
in Fiction.” All high school students 
are eligible, and a $5.00 prize is of- 
fered for each one printed. Address 
Literary Editor, The Scholastic, Wa- 
bash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Beau Geste 


By Mildred Freeman 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) High School. 


T is a bit difficult 
for me to write 
about my favorite 
character in fiction, 
because I have not 
found him yet. I 
believe he is a he, 
although he may as- 
tonish me by turning 
out to be a girl. I 
know perfectly well 
what he is like; and I have been look- 
ing for him for a long time, although I 
have not been successful in my search 
as yet. He is not an “Ideal” in the 
ordinary sense of the word. David Cop- 
perfield, when he was a child, and the 
boy Paul Meyerhofer in Sudermann’s 
“Dame Care,” both resemble this name- 
less one when he was little. There have 
been other characters, too, who, by some 
word or action, have caused me to ex- 
claim inwardly, “Ah, here he is at last!” 
But it is never really he. It is beginning 
to look as though he had never been 
written at all. 


Mildred Freeman 


However, since it is manifestly not 
sensible to take as one’s favorite char- 
acter a person who does not exist in 
fiction, I will take one who does—Beau 
Geste, from Major Percival Wren’s fa- 
mous story. 

I suppose it is because of that 
quixotic “beautiful gesture” of his that 
I like him best. It was the sort of thing 
that a good many men might find the 
courage to do—if it occurred to them. 
It is only to the elect that the thought 
occurs. 

Beau was one of the elect. He was 
born to die heroically and become a 
shining example, just as some other 
men are born to be great artists. And, 








BEAU GESTE 
A scene during the preparations for filming 
the story in the Great American Desert. 
Ronald Colman (right), who plays Beau, is 
studying the book of the play. Ralph Forbes 
(Digby) is at the left. Herbert Brenon, the 
director, is sighting along the camera. The 
setting represents Fort Zinderneuf, the farth- 
est outpost of the French Foreign Legion. 


as one subconsciously recognizes the 
genius in the embryo artist, so those 
who met him must have recognized the 
other in Michael Geste. He followed a 
gleaming star, and it set him apart from 
common folk, whose stars unfortunate- 
ly are often veiled in mist, so that they 
follow them as much because they have 
been told they are there as because they 
can see them. 

There is a certain remoteness and 
mystery about Beau which also has its 
appeal. One is never allowed to look 
into his mind. One never knows what 
his thoughts may be. In spite of his 
deep devotion to them, I do not think 
his brothers really knew him very well. 
There was, I imagine, a barrier beyond 
which they could not go—a barrier 
caused by the fact that Beau knew that 
he would die early, although he did not 
put the knowledge into words. Digby, 
his twin, probably knew it too, without 
realizing it. However, since the subject 
could not be talked about, the barrier 
was there for him also. 


Until the last, Beau Geste remains an 
heroic, little known, and somehow lone- 
ly figure. He was one of the predestined. 
Because of his quixoticism and his mys- 
tery and his loneliness I like him best 
of them all. 
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Creative Youth 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


with professional writers. You might as 
well think of setting yourself up as a 
physician on the simple ground that you 
are good at high school chemistry. Be- 
sides, I am sure that the thought of 
turning your manuscript into money 
will kill any money-making power it 
might ever have. Write for the sake of 
writing. If you interest your teachers 
or your own mates you have achieved 
all that is expected of you now. Profes- 
sional writing takes at least a ten-year 
apprenticeship; its rewards come late 
but they are worth waiting for. 

I admit the commercial success of a 
few boy and girl writers. Hilda Conk- 
ling, Nathalia Crane, David Putnam, 
and Deric Nusbaum will occur to many; 
but in each case the circumstances that 
brought them before the public were 
exceptional. For the ten thousand others 
those special chances are not likely to 
appear. 

For the discouragement of those 
young persons who think that without 
further experience in living they can 
make money out of their writings, | 
often point out the number of profes- 
sional writers of great reputations who 
do not make their bread, much less their 
butter, from the output of their chosen 
profession. I know poets of interna- 
tional repute who have had to make 
their living by lecturing and teaching; 
I have in mind now a gifted young 
writer whose first book put him in the 
front rank seven years ago but who has 
not been able to sell a single manv- 
script since. Those who make money 
from writing are the few popular ones, 
and they are fewer than anyone will 
believe; the others have jobs. 


In other words, the writing craft is 
overcrowded; the plums are mighty 
scarce; the Jack Horners are the very 
lucky few. For a boy or girl to be 
deluded into thinking that success in 
that line is easy is simply to reap bit- 
terness; and what is worse, it is to spoil 
the only one chance of success by giving 
up the steady plod forward for the sake 
of a chance at a leap across a chasm. 


V.L.P. of Missouri has the right idea; 
she conceives of writing as a career, 
one that she is only now beginning, one 
that will take many years of hard, per- 
sistent work before she can feel com- 
petent to practice it professionally. 
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Tomb of Canova in the Church of the 


Frari, Venice. 


Forgotten Anniversities 


of October 


| 1822—Antonio Canova died. Born in 

poverty, he was employed at the age of 
twelve as kitchen boy by an Italian lord. 
The table decoration for an important ban- 
quet was broken at the last moment and the 
untaught Canova carved a lion out of a 
great roll of butter to take its place. The 
delighted nobleman thereafter sent the boy 
away to be taught the art of sculpture. He 
gained fame and wealth and was chiefly in- 
fluential in turning Italian art from the 
baroque style back to the simplicity of Greek 
art. His fortune was spent in aiding the 
poor and assisting other artists. 


1 1783—Pilatre de Rozier, the first aerial 
adventurer, made his first ascension 
from a garden in Paris in an oval shaped 
balloon. 


17 1781—Cornwallis surrendered to the 
French and American army at York- 
town above 7000 prisoners, the military chest, 
and a frigate with a number of transports 
and more than 1500 seamen. 


2 1658—Oliver Cromwell was buried 

with great pomp. “It was the joyfullest 
funeral I ever saw,” wrote Evelyn in his 
diary, “for there were none that cried but 
dogs, which the soldiers hooted away with 
a barbarous noise, drinking and taking to- 
bacco in the streets as they went.” 


3 1517—Martin Luther began the Pro- 

testant Reformation by nailing his 
ninety-five theses, protesting against the sale 
of papal indulgences and asserting that the 
Pope had not the power to forgive sin, upon 
the doors of Wittenberg church. 
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In each issue The Scholastic will print 
the best essay it receives on “My Fa- 
vorite Poet and My Favorite Poem.” 
Material must not exceed 100 lines of 
quoted poetry and 300 words of com- 
ment. Five dollars for each contribu- 
tion printed. Address Poetry Editor, 
The Scholastic. 














William Sharpe (Fiona Macleod) 


By Thomas B. Healey 
Cathedral High School, Trenton, New Jersey 


Y favorite poet? William Sharp 
(Fiona Macleod) without a 
doubt—and from the depths of my 
heart. The minute I read “From the 
Hills of Dreams,” the title poem of 
that small, exquisite volume, I knew 
that, in all poetry, I had-found a poet 
whom I could really love. 
Read such lines as: 
Wave, wave, green branches, wave me far 
away 
To where the forest deepens and the hill- 
winds sleeping stay: 
Where Peace doth fold her twilight wings, 
and through the heart of day 
There goes the rumor of passing hours grown 
faint and grey. 
or: 
In the grey gloaming where the white 
moth flies— 
When I, quiet dust on the forgetful wind, 
Shall be untroubled by any breath of sighs. 


It may be I shall fall like dew upon 
The still breath of grey pastures such as these 
Wherein I wander now ‘twixt dusk and 
dawn. 


See, in this phantom bloom I leave a kiss: 
It was given me in fire; now it is grey dust: 

Mayhap I may thrill again at the touch 

of this. 

Could you not also love this Capti 
vator of Dreams? Would you not also 
delight to watch the dream-shadows 
weave their mesh? Listen! “Foam is the 
meed of barren dreams and hearts that 
cry for peace.” 

To what may I liken this poetry? 
Dew—or rather diamond - sprinkled 
cobwebs? A cloud of milkweed-down 
transfixed? 
name it yourself ! 

Have you ever read a dream? I have 
—in “The Hour of Beauty.” Imagine! 

One came to me in the night 
And said Arise! 

I rose, phantom-white ; 

Far was my flight 

To a star shaken with light 
In the heart of the skies. 


Frozen moonlight? Try to 


Through seven spheres I fled, 
Opal and rose and white, 

Emerald, violet, red, 

Through azure was I led, 

And the coronal on my head 
With seven moons was bright. 

What wonder that the day 
Swings slowly through slow hours! 

My heart leaps when the grey 

Husht feet of Night are astray, 

And I hear her wild bells play 
On her starry towers. 

Can you picture in words, on paper, 
something as awe-inspiring as—well, 
an immense cloud-bank; pearl or grey, 
not white—something sombre . . . 

Do you know how a butterfly-wing 
looks under a magnifying glass—en- 
larged ‘till it’s all blurred? Well, that’s 
how Fiona Macleod’s poetry is. All 
color; nothing definite—not at all like 
a picture. 

Perhaps I am a little idealistic in 
enjoying such poetry—poetry that I 
can hardly describe. However, I do en- 
joy it; thoroughly, and I have read 
much to discover anything in the least 
like it. But in vain! 
















eMattile ravt:, Kart~ says: 
“T’dhave started ten years 
sooner, on, a literary career. 
The instruction ought to pre- 


vent a hundred false starts.’ 
Pacer INstrrute or AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 115-XA, Palmer Building, ellywoed, Cal. 





Learn to write short stories 


The St. Memin Portrait of Paul Revere 


New Light on Paul Revere 


N the night of April 18, 1775, a 
large detachment of British troops 
arrived by ship in the Charles River, 
between Cambridge and Boston. They 
landed at East Cambridge about 11 
o'clock, but did not start marching to 
Concord and Lexington until about 
three hours later. That precious three 
hours enabled Paul Revere and Wil- 
liam Dawes, with their lantern in Old 
North Church, to get a head start on 
the redcoats and arouse the Yankee 
countryside before daybreak. 
Historians have always been curious 
as to what caused the delay in the 
British march. Tradition has it that the 
high tide prevented them from reach- 
ing the mainland at once, East Cam- 
bridge at that time being practically 
an island, connected with Cambridge 
by a low causeway, which was under 
water at high tide. The Cambridge His- 
torical Society recently investigated 
this story and called in the United 
States Geodetic Survey. By the use of 
a machine known as tide predictor No. 
2, the Government scientists can com- 
pute with absolute accuracy the condi- 
tion of the tides at any given time, past, 
present, or future. The predictor re- 
vealed that low tide on April 18, 1775, 
came at 7:50 P. M., high tide at 2 A. 
M., April 19. Thus the British could 
easily have begun their crossing at 
about half tide, 11 P. M., for appar- 
ently the high tide three hours later 
did not deter them. Some other reason 
must therefore be found to account for 
the British delay, and the Cambridge 
historians have concluded that they 
were waiting for supplies which had to 
be ferried over from Boston. 


Pershing, Savage and Foch 


The Legion Wins the French 


LL doubts as to how the French 

nation would receive the members 
of the American Legion returning for 
their Paris convention (Scholastic, 
Sept. 17) were dispelled when the first 
Legionnaires stepped ashore at Cher- 
bourg. The convention was one unbrok- 
en idyll of amity, with only the faint- 
est echoes of Communist antagonism 
and Sacco-Vanzetti agitation. 


Fifteen thousand doughboy veterans, 
ten years older, grayer, balder, and 
stouter, cast aside their cares and re- 
lived the experiences of 1918 in a mood 
of innocent revelry. The French who 
lined the boulevards to see Yankee 
bands and highly decorated state dele- 
gations go swinging by shouting 
““Madelon,” “Over There,’ and other 
war-time favorites, soon caught and ac- 
cepted whole-heartedly the spirit of the 
occasion. There were graver moments 
when General Pershing and Comman- 
der Savage led the Legion in reverent 
silence to the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, the American Cemetery at 
Suresnes, and the dedication of memo- 
rials at Fort Douaumont, Verdun, and 
other battlefields. But the prevailing at- 
mosphere was one of cheerful gaiety. 


As to business, the Legion elected to 
succeed Commander Savage, Edward 
E. Spafford, a New York lawyer, and 
the first naval veteran to fill the post. 
It also voted a resolution for a separate 
cabinet department of aviation uniting 
the army and navy air services. One 
other result was the pardoning by 
Premier Poincare of Bennett Z. Doty, 
an American veteran who had been 
courtmartialéd and imprisoned by the 
French for deserting the Foreign Le- 
gian in Syria. 

The net effect of the Legion’s visit 
was to improve immeasurably the tense 
relations of the past few years between 
the French and American peoples. 
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A SAMPLE MONTH 


In the Cotsworth Calendar all months are 
28 days long and begin on the same day 


A Uniform Calendar 


ULIUS CAESAR took a day from 

the month of February and added it 
to his namesake, July. Augustus Caesar 
naturally wanted just as big a month 
as Julius had, so he stole another day 
from February to add to August, 
changed around some other days to suit 
his fancy and left the calendar in a 
fine jumble which we have been re- 
ligiously respecting ever since. Finally 
Moses R. Cotsworth brought forward 
a project known as the Cotsworth Pro- 
posal for Calendar Reform and the 
League of Nations has appointed a 
Special Committee of Inquiry to in- 
vestigate it. 

According to this plan every month 
will consist of twenty-eight days. Each 
month will begin on a Sunday and end 
on Saturday. It will consist of exactly 
four weeks. Thirteen of these months 
will make up a year, with the exception 
of one day to be inserted between the 
last day of the old year and the first 
day of the new year and to be an in- 
ternational holiday known as “Year 
Day.” The new month will be known 
as the Month of Sol and will come be- 
tween June and July. Every fourth 
year the additional day, which is now 
added to February, will be inserted 
between June and July as an additional 
Sabbath. 


Incidental to the Calendar change 
certain variable holidays as Easter and 


Thanksgiving will become fixed. 


Some of the advantages of the pro- 
posed reform are: simplification of ac- 
counting, due to the fact that pay day 
would always come on the same day and 
that each month would have the same 
number of Saturdays in it; simplification 
of calculation; saving of labor now used 
in constant and unsatisfactory business 
adjustments. It will even be possible, 
by adding a hand, to have an accurate 
calendar on the face of one’s watch. 





But everyone agrees that a process 
of education must go on before people 
generally accept the change. 
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October 15, 1927 


Four of the Finalists, representing (left to 
right) England, America, France, Mexico. 


International Orators Compete 


N Friday, October 14, the inter- 

national finals of the 1927 high 
school oratorical contest are scheduled 
to be held in Washington. The speakers 
include the oratorical champions of five 
nations, who swept through the gruel- 
ling competition of their respective 
compatriots last spring. France, Eng- 
land, Canada, Mexico, and the United 
States are represented by the following 
students: Georges Guiot-Guillain, of 
St. Claude, Jura, France; James Keith 
Watson, of Wharfedale, Yorkshire, 
England; Frederick P. Hotson, of Tav- 
istock, Ontario, Canada; Arturo Garcia 
Fermenti, of Mexico City, Mexico; and 
Dorothy Carlson, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, U.S.A. Miss Carlson is the first 
American girl to represent her country 
in the finals. 


The American contest, as is well 
known, is for the best oration on the 
Federal Constitution, or some closely 
allied subject, and is carried out every 
spring under the auspices of a group of 
leading newspapers, with school, coun- 
ty, district, and regional finals, cul- 
minating at Washington in June. Any 
orator who comes successfully through 
such an ordeal must, in the vernacular, 
“have something.” The contests in the 
other countries are based on their re- 
spective forms of government. 


The national winners have just 
reached the United States after a three 
months’ European trip which is part 
of the prize award. The party were 
received with honors at London, Paris, 
Geneva, and Rome, and had the time 
of their young lives absorbing the won- 
ders of the grand tour. Coming home 
by way of Mexico, they presented their 
orations at a huge mass meeting in 
Mexico City under the auspices of the 
Mexican Department of Education. 


The fifth annual National Oratorical 
Contest, to be held in 1928, will get 
wnder way next winter. and a complete 
‘nmnouncement will be published in ad- 
vance by The Scholastic. 


A view on the Wisconsin Campus. 


A College Within a College 
* September 21, the “Experimen- 


tal College” of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity was formally opened. 


The faculty consists of twelve teach- 
ers, all members of Wisconsin faculty, 
who will continue to hold their regular 
departmental positions. The student 
body consists of 125 students chosen 
from members of the freshman and 
sophomore classes who volunteered for 
the experiment. The choice made en- 
deavored to present, as nearly as possi- 
ble, a cross section of the students who 
enroll in these classes. Each teacher is 
assigned supervision over the work of 
about ten students and will use a com- 
bination of the discussion and tutorial 
method of teaching. The faculty as a 
whole defines the field of study by the 
assignment of readings of such real 
books as they themselves use. It is 
hoped that the student will get the 
drive towards personal initiative in 
study by finding himself a member of 
a community every member of which is 
engaged in the same studies. This com- 
munity sense will be fostered by in- 
dividual and social conferences, but 
there will be no regular classrooms or 
recitation periods. Situations, not sub- 
jects, will be studied. The first situa- 
tion set for study of the group is the 
classic Athenian civilization. 

The Experimental College, so far, 
has no separate funds for maintenance ; 
no separate classrooms, laboratories, 
nor even separate libraries, except as 
there are small collections of books in 
the dormitory common rooms. Its pur- 
pose, as stated by Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, former president of Am- 
herst College and now professor of 
philosophy at Wisconsin, who will have 
full direction of it, is “to see if young 
Americans can be started and kept go- 
ing in the ways of liberal understand- 
ing.”” Whether the experiment at Wis- 
consin succeeds in its present form or 
not, it is at least a significant trend. 


GEORGE H 


Shall We Have a “Book Trust”? 


WO leading American book pub- 

lishing companies, George H. 
Doran Co. and Doubleday, Page & Co., 
have merged to form Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., the largest book publishing con 
cern in the world. 


The firm of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
was founded in 1897 by Frank N. 
Doubleday in partnership with S. S. 
McClure, who later withdrew and was 
succeeded by Walter Hines Page. Mr. 
Page later left the firm to become 
American ambassador at the Court of 
St. James during the Wilson adminis- 
tration. The other members of the firm 
are Mr. Doubleday’s brother, Russell 
Doubleday, and his son, Nelson Dou- 
bleday. In England the well known 
firm of William Heinemann, Ltd., has 
been affiliated with the Doubleday 
Page Company for many years. The 
Doubleday factory is at Garden City, 
L. I. It is surrounded with beautiful 
garden and peaceful country scenes. 
Mr. Doubleday believes that men and 
women work better in such surround 
ings. Mr. Doran entered the publishing 
world in 1909 and built up a successful 
business, including The 
which he sold this summer. 


DORAN 















Bookman, 


The total list of active titles of the 
new firm will be about 4000. Some of 
the well known authors on the list are: 
Cobb, Ferber, Glasgow, Morley, Con- 
rad, Kipling, Wells, Bennett, Tar- 
kington, O. Henry, Rinehart, Doyle, 
Walpole, Maugham, Swinnerton, Ken- 
nedy and Drinkwater. 








well-organized movement of farm- 

ers succeeded last spring in put- 
ting through both houses of Congress 
a bill providing for a far-reaching piece 
of state socialism. The alliance of 
Western and Southern groups which 
forced the passage of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, after two previous fail- 
ures, has gone to Washington, saying: 
“You are committed to the protection 
of favored industries; we demand that 
you give real protection to agriculture, 
an unfavored industry.” Their drive, 
halted only temporarily by the Presi- 
dent’s veto and the Congressional re- 
cess, will unquestionably be repeated in 
the new Congress which meets in De- 
cember. Statements emanating from the 
White House indicate that the Admin- 
istration will present a compromise 
farm bill omitting the equalization fee 
and other radical features opposed by 
Mr. Coolidge and his economic ad- 
visors. A main purpose of the Presi- 
dent’s South Dakota vacation was to 
sound out the sentiment of the Middle 
West in constructing a satisfactory re- 
lief measure. We may look forward, 
therefore, to another violent battle be- 
tween the proponents of these two 
points of view. 

The McNary-Haugen Bill is only 
one manifestation of the agrarian prob- 
lem which is beginning to be generally 
recognized in the United States. Here, 
as in Russia, China, and a score of 
other countries, the adjustment between 
rural and urban populations has be- 
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City Versus Country: he I 


The McNary-Haugen Bill, Again Threatening to Dominate @ess, Is B 


come a pressing issue. The rural-urban 
conflict is not new to us, but it has 
reached a new phase. 


The Rise of McNary-Haugenism 


Let us examine some of the ideas back 
of this new movement on the farm. At 
President Harding’s agricultural con- 
ference in January, 1922, there was 
presented “A Plan For Equality of Ag- 
riculture,” which embodied the main 
features of what later became the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. It seems to have 
originated with a group of men in 
Moline, Illinois, of whom George Peek 
was a leader. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace became interested in it, stud- 
ied it, and thought the plan should be 
adopted. The first draft of the bill was 
made in the Department of Agriculture 
by Charles Brand. When Secretary 
Jardine took office, all support of the 
bill by the Department of Agriculture 
ceased. 

The first McNary-Haugen bill was 
introduced in 1924. Mr. Haugen is a 
gray-haired veteran of Iowa, a leader 
of the agricultural committee of the 
House; Senator McNary, a former law 
school dean, represents Oregon. The 


ANOTHER 
FELLOW WHO 
WILL ATTEMPT 
A “COME-BACK”™ 


—Orr in Chicago 
Tribune. 

The McNary- 
Haugen Bill has 
been defeated 
twice in Congress, 
and vetoed once 
after passage by 
both houses. Its 
supporters have 
steadily grown 
stronger and more 
insistent, and in 
the coming session 
are sure to de- 
mand a show- 
down. The Ad- 
ministration lead- 
ers who oppose it 
will this fall pre- 
sent a relief bill 
of their own 
which they believe 
is economically 

sound. 


- ations for marketing cotton and tobacco ff 


By Benson Y. Landigffor of Ruy 














measure passed the House but was defeatelihss authori: 
in the Senate. Then in 1925, depression \™) a commo 
the Corn Belt. Farm groups in Iowa y { represent 
other corn states lined up for the bill, MgBressed a d 
Coolidge went to Chicago to speak befoihen enter 

the American Farm Bureau Convention jgparketing a 
December, 1925, and stated unmistakah f agricultur 
that he was opposed to McNary-Haugenisalessor,” as ¢ 
There arose in the Farm Bureau Conventiglrs and mill 
a powerful critic of the President’s positioghould dispos 
S. H. Thompson, of Illinois, and the convenfbr. whateve 


tion declared for governmental action to digMethod is f 
pose of the surplus of major crops. he cost of 
The McNary-Haugen bill was before Cog the form | 


gress the second time in 1926. Though igfe,” to be 
friends made a hard fight, it was defeatqmommodity s 
in both houses. As on the previous vote, tis passed ap 
line-up was West and South against Eagpbaceo and 
and party lines were broken. The Presi 
During the second half of 1926 the aggll aspects « 
tation for the bill was intensified. Some @ot benefit | 
the leaders of the large cooperative assogmosed was nc 
special gr 
into line. Former Governor Lowden, of |] taxation,” 
nois and Carl Vrooman, assistant Secretagply impossil 
of Agriculture under President Wils@# view. . 
threw themselves into the arena. Cotton wall Economist: 
into depression and Southern leaders becatihe measure. 
interested. At St. Louis, in November, 19%ntly summ: 
an alliance between Western and Southdesearch In 
leaders was cemented which culminated && states that 
passage of the bill by both houses in Faccessful in 
ruary, 1927. A trade of votes with the adg§ould be inc 
cates of the branch banking bill helped o@Merease the e 
siderably in the Senate. It is even rutomis. Then t 
















that the “inside plan” of the Senate’s leai@® all produ 
was to defeat the bill, but that too mt profits of 
votes were traded, and the bill passed. fH}d in the e1 





pinted. 
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The farm press and the large nati 
farm organizations have been divided in 
timent on the bill. For a short time the f 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, 
the Farmers’ Union seemed to be worllifriculturists 
together in favor of the measure. WhenGgr beet gi 
bill finally passed, the Grange—the lay supplies 
farm organization—was opposed, haarket but s 
gone on record for an “export bounty” PMiprotected ; | 
The proportion of farmers in the MiMely unorga 
West who are actively interested has te with urb: 
estimated to be between one-sixth and building u 
third. tre is no tit 
tuine 

What the Bill Calls For ly _ = 

In essentials the MeNary-Haugen bill th other in 
changed little during three years. It w@jment to ste 
have given to a federal farm board powdturing gr 
remove from the domestic market a paigtbsidy” an 
of a staple commodity, whenever the smqugenites r 
of the surplus unduly affected dom@j@ tariff wh 
prices. In the final draft of the bill the gst foreig 
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4s authorized to determine when a surplus 
a commodity existed, provided a council 
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Iowa apf representatives of the producers had ex- 
» bill, Maibressed a desire to do so. The board would 
sak befomhen enter into contracts with cooperative 


parketing associations, or with “‘processors” 
f agricultural commodities. The term “‘pro- 
ssor,” as defined in the bill, includes pack- 
sand millers, for example. These agencies 
wuld dispose of surpluses in foreign markets 
pr. whatever price could be secured. This 
ethod is familiarly known as “dumping.” 
he cost of these operations was to be paid 
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vefore Comp the form of a tax, called an “equalization 
Though igge,” to be levied upon each unit of the 
is defeatqymmodity sold in domestic markets. The bill 


1s vote, tgs passed applied to cotton, wheat, corn, rice, 







ainst Eagpbaceo and swine. 

The President’s veto-message condemned 
26 the aggll aspects of the bill. He stated it would 
d. Some @ot benefit the farmers, that the fee pro- 
tive assaqmosed was not for revenue but for the benefit 
tobacco fam special groups and “the most vicious form 
Jen, of IM taxation,” and that the plan was practic- 
t Secretailly impossible from an administrative point 
nt Wilsmf view. - 
Cotton waj Economists have largely been opposed to 
ders became measure. Their objections have been re- 
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ntly summarized in a report by the Food 
esearch Institute at Stanford University. 
states that even if the federal board were 
hecessful in beginning operations, the result 
ould be increased production, which would 
rease the expense of disposing of the sur- 
us. Then the equalization fee to be paid 
all producers would become larger, the 
t profits of farmers would become smaller, 





















assed. fd in the end the growers would be disap- 
rge natid@™inted. 

vided ins# Throughout the agitation there has been 
me the Faparent a loss of faith in the tariff. It is 
Grange, @@gued that our high tariffs give no help to 
be wor@riculturists (except probably the wool and 
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gar beet growers); that the farmer must 
¥ supplies and equipment in a protected 
prket but sell his products in one that is 
protected ; that agriculture, being compara- 
ely unorganized, has no chance to com- 
te with urban industry and organized labor 
building up voluntary organizations; that 
fre is no time to do this—the farmers will 
tuined before they can get going; that the 






















For ly way to achieve equality of opportunity 
ugen bill th other industries is for the federal gov- 
ars. It wagMment to step in. To the business and man- 
pard pow acturing groups who attack the bill as a 
ket a pl™mubsidy” and “price-fixing,” the McNary- 
er the sm@mgenites reply: “No more so than the 
ted dow’ tariff which enables you to make profits 
bill the b@tinst foreign competition.” 











ess, Is But One Symptom of Wide-spread Revolt on the Farm 


The Rural-Urban Conflict 


The drive for McNary-Haugenism 
is a wide-spread frontal attack upon 
the city for equality of opportunity for 
country life. That the rural-urban con- 
flict is shot through our social struc- 
ture at the present time, and also af- 
fects directly town and village life is 
evidenced by valuable studies made by 
the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. These studies of 140 repre- 
sentative villages in farming territory, 
with populations ranging from 250 to 
2500, reveal that villagers and nearby 
farmers, “though mutually dependent 
in many ways .. . have different inter- 
ests and different attitudes . . . The 
basic cause of conflict is economic . . . 
through the failure of the village to 
function as a service station to the sat- 
isfaction of the farmers.” In 68 out of 
140 villages studied, friction was evi- 
dent between villagers and farmers. 
Dissatisfaction of farmers with price 
policies of store-keepers, opposition of 
villagers to farmers’ cooperatives, dif- 
ficulties over credit and banking, are 
the chief causes of friction. 


A CROP MAP OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
This map, pre- 
pared by an 
American history 
class, furnishes an 
interesting exam- 
ple for students of 
the farm problem. 
Small sticks at- 
tached with glue 
represent the lum- 
ber belt of the 
great north. Over 
the Northwest 
wheat is scattered. 
The Corn Belt is 
indicated in the 
Middle States. 
Cotton and rice 
in the South, wool 
in the Rockies, 
and oranges in 
Florida are other 
important farm 
products. The de- 
mand for Federal 
relief comes chief- 
ly from the corn 
and cotton states. 
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Perhaps most serious of all is the 
fact that we have no methods for deal- 
ing with the rural-urban conflict. We 
are only beginning to develop plans for 
dealing with industrial relations. Now 
we are called upon to make adjustments 
between the rural and urban popula- 


tions about which we know little. Our 
national social and educational agencies 
have been prone to sidestep the matter. 
Urban industry, commerce, and labor 
have talked about the necessity of as- 
sisting agriculture, but they have as yet 
done practically nothing about it. The 
religious organizations are affected, but 
do not know what steps to take. 

It is evident that we need a new 
kind of educational cooperation between 
these two groups. We need leaders 
trained in social case work who can 
gain the confidence of both sides. We 
need to interpret the farm group to the 
city group and vice versa. Agrarianism 
is strikingly different from labor union- 
ism, and farmer-labor cooperation al- 
ways strikes many snags, as the unsuc 
cessful attempts to 
labor party demonstrate. Farmer, labor- 
er, and business 
know one another. The business com- 
munity and the farm community do not 
speak the same language. But they must 
if we are to resolve the conflicts which 


form a farmer- 


man must come to 


have arisen between them. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


Baltimore & Ohio Celebrates Railroad Centenary 


NE hundred years of the steam 

railroad! This was the occasion 
for the unique exhibition and pageant 
held by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
on its property at Halethorpe, Mary- 
land, just outside of Baltimore, from 
September 24 to October 8. While the 
Mohawk & Hudson, now a part of the 
New York Central system celebrated 
in May, 1926, the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the granting of its state charter, 
that road did not actually begin opera- 
tions until 1831, so that the Baltimore 
& Ohio is justified in claiming priority 
in practical transportation. 

For its “Fair of the Iron Horse,” the 
Baltimore system constructed a special 
circular track in front of a grandstand 
seating 12,000 persons. Around this 
iron course a quaint parade of loco- 
motives, traversing the entire cycle of 
railroad development, moved under 
their own steam. They were led by the 
“Tom Thumb,” the daddy of them all, 
and included representatives of every 
type of steam model, many of them 
lent by other American roads, and even 
from abroad. The huge new “King 
George V” of the Great Western Rail- 
way of England, and locomotives from 
the great Canadian systems vied with 
the most powerful moguls of America. 


An equally instructive feature was 
a pageant of transportation, repeated 
daily, which portrayed all types of loco- 
motion, beginning with the Indian on 
his pony, the covered wagon of the 
pioneer, the voyageur in his bateau, 
post chaises, canal boats, replicas of 
ocean liners, and modern airplanes 
circling above. The pageant, directed 
by Edward Hungerford, written by 
Margaret Stevens, with musical pro- 
gram by Sigmund Spaeth, was over a 


Sat oe 


An aerial view of the “Fair of the Iron 
Horse,” which was held on the site of the 
first air meet in the U. S. (1910). 


S WHITE CALF 
Leading the Indian delegation. His profile is 
on our buffalo nickel 


THE “TOM THUMB” 


The first locomotive 
built in America, con- 
structed by Peter 
Cooper in 1827-8 and 
first operated on the 
Baltimore © Ohio 
Railroad in 1829-30. 
It led the procession 
of locomotive models 
which was a prominent 
attraction of the fair. 
Miss Amy Tanner, of 
Philadelphia, is at the 
throttle 


year in preparation, and employed mor 
than a thousand persons. 


The Hall of Transportation, 500 fee 
in length, contained exhibits of every 
possible description: models of loco 
motives, the first Pullman car, signal 
ing devices, air brakes, and all the tech 
nical phases of railroading. Another 
building housed telegraph and _ tele 
phone, express and postal exhibits. A 
complete demonstration of train dis 
patching was given. The George Wash 
ington Inn was a replica of an old clap 
board tavern along the line of the B 
& O. A collection of luggage illustrated 
every type from saddle bags and hand 
trunks of 150 years ago to the most 
modern baggage containers. On a near- 
by plot was an Indian village set up 
for a group of Blackfoot tribesmen. 


Many distinguished guests partici- 
pated in the celebration, including Sir 
Henry Thornton of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, Governor Ritchie, ani 


Secretaries Work and Hoover. The 
moving spirit of the entire project was 
Daniel Willard, the able and highly 
respected president of the road, who 
has brought it in the past fifteen years 
from a decrepit and run-down institu 
tion, to rank with the most efficient and 
progressive of American railroads. 

A new conception of what transpor- 
tation and communication have meant 
in the development of modern civili- 
zation was carried away by the man} 
thousands of visitors who attended the 
Fair. When we consider that all this 
has happened in a scant 100 years, we 
begin to realize that in mechanical 
progress man has made greater strides 
in the nineteenth and twentieth cer- 
turies than in all previous recorded his- 
tory. 
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James Boswell Comes to Life 


HE mystery of the famous ebony 

casket, which James Boswell men- 
tioned in his will and which his heirs 
were unable to find, has at last been 
solved. Lord Talbot de Malahide, great- 
great grandson of Boswell, discovered 
it hidden away in an old lumber room 
of Auchinleck Castle in Scotland as he 
was removing to his present castle in 
Ireland. He has just sold the collec- 
tion of manuscripts which the box con- 
tained, and other manuscripts in Bos- 
well’s handwriting, found scattered 


about the room, to Ralph H. Isham, 


an American scholar who plans to keep 
them intact in his collection. The price 


JAMES BOSWELL 


From the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
close friend of Johnson, Boswell, and Gold- 
smith. 


paid is not announced but it is known 
that he insured the collection for more 
than $500,000. Students of the John- 
sonian period pronounce the collection 
the literary find of the century. 
The papers scattered about 


fallen on the outer pages and as they 


dried they crumbled to dust. Only 
thirty pages were saved. The manu- 
scripts inside the box were perfectly 
preserved and cast interesting light on 
Boswell himself, as well as upon vari- 


ous well-known people of the period. 


One of the most amusing is Boswell’s 
account of calling on Mrs. Rudd, a 
famous beauty. He tells of contriving 
a pretext for the call and then de- 
scribed their conversation. In the course 
of it he referred to her reputation as 


the 
toom proved to be the manuscript of 
Boswell’s famous Life of Johnson. Un- 
fortunately rain from a leaky roof had 


an enchantress. When she denied hav- 
ing deserved the title he assured her 
that it must be true, since she had en- 
chanted him. Whereupon, “seizing her 
silken hand,” he kissed it “experimen- 
tally.” 

In a letter to William Temple, Bos- 
well gave a detailed account of his eve- 
ning with Voltaire, the great French 
thinker. At the end of the letter Bos- 
well wrote enthusiastically: “Temple, 
this is a noble letter.” 


fron 0+ off* 


BOSWELL’S HANDWRITING 


An inscription in the copy of the “Life of 
Johnson” presented by the author to his 
own son. 


More than twenty letters are ad- 
dressed to his ‘“Peggie’—Margaret 
Montgomerie, who afterwards became 
his wife, and there are numerous let- 
ters of advice to his sons. In one of 
them Boswell refers to difficulties that 
arose when people who knew he was 
keeping a diary ceased to speak their 
minds in his presence, and he advises 
his sons to keep journals but not let 
it be known that they are doing so. 

Other contents are communications 
between Boswell and the elder Pitt, 
Edmund Burke and other statesmen. 
Some of these are said to be important 
historically in revealing England's 
colonial policy during the war with the 
American colonies. One letter from 
Robert Burns is full of extravagant 
praise of Boswell—a fact that he com- 
placently notes on its back. There are 
two letters from Oliver Goldsmith, one 
of them inviting Boswell to meet Sir 
Joshua Reynolds at dinner, This 
brought about a life-long friendship be- 
tween Boswell and the great painter. 
There is also the manuscript of a poem 
which Goldsmith wrote for Anne Hard- 
castle to sing in “She Stoops to Con- 


quer,” but which was completed too 
late to be in the play. There is also a 
poem by Johnson and letters from Vol- 
taire and Rousseau. There is a summa- 


tion of David Hume’s views on religion 


obtained from the philosopher by Bos- 
well when he knew that Hume was dy- 
ing, and also the manuscript of Bos- 


well’s first important work, An Account 
of Corsica. 

Mr. Isham expects later to publish 
the manuscripts found in the old ebony 
box. 

















BOOKPLATE OF A. EDWARD NEWTON 
The Philadelphia collector and business man 
and a leading authority on Johnson and Bos- 
well: The quotation is from Boswell and the 
drawing shows an incident in Johnson's life 
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THE SCHOLAST|K 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Morgan Partner Becomes Envoy to Mexico; Von Hindenburg Disclaims German War Guilt 
While League Adjourns in Harmony 


The Banker in Diplomacy 
ALL STREET, which has exer- 


cised so much unofficial influence 
upon American foreign policy, stepped 
into the spotlight of official position 
when Dwight W. Morrow, a partner 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. and a friend 
and classmate at Amherst of President 
Coolidge, was chosen ambassador to 
Mexico, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of James R. Sheffield. 
Coming as he does from the most pow- 
erful firm of American international 
bankers—a firm which heads the syndi- 
cate which holds the Mexican foreign 
debt—Mr. Morrow brings a_ special 
point of view to his difficult task. The 
new ambassador is a man of proved 
ability. As a lawyer and banker his 
standing is high; he has rendered pub- 
lic service as a member of the Allied 
Transport and Supply Board during 
the war and as head of the “Morrow 
Board” which investigated the Air 
service for President Coolidge. 

The appointment has, however, 
aroused widespread comment because 
of a doubt in the minds of some critics 
as to whether his identification with the 
creditors of Mexico and his general 
training as an international banker has 
not unfitted him for the tasks of this 
post. Senator Caraway expressed the 
feeling of Administration critics when 


he said: “The President, in naming Mr. 
Morrow, would seem to be serving no- 
tice on Mexico that she is going to have 
to settle with J. P. Morgan & Co.” The 
emphasis which some American diplo- 
mats have placed upon American eco- 
nomic interests and the scant attention 
which they have paid to the national 
sovereignty and sensibilities of less 
powerful countries has contributed to 
the unpopularity of the United States 
in Latin America. There may be a 
movement among some of the Southern 
and Western,senators to prevent the 
approval of Mr. Morrow’s appointment. 
On the other hand there is much to 
be said in favor of the appointment. 
The interest of Mr. Morrow in build- 
ing up the finances of Mexico to a point 
where that Government can make its 
payments upon the debt may incline 
him toward a policy which will 
strengthen the hands of the Mexican 
administration. The retiring ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Sheffield, failed in his mission 
largely because his lack of tact and 
sympathy incurred the opposition and 
suspicion of Mexican officials. In this 
respect Mr. Morrow will undoubtedly 
be an improvement over Ris predeces- 
sor. If Mr. Morrow proves to be as 
able in diplomacy as he is in finance 
the position will be filled more capably 
than it has been for several years. 


THE OPENING OF THE MEXICAN CONGRESS 


President Plutarcho Calles (in center aisle) entering the Chamber of Deputies at Mexico 
City to deliver his annual message. The diplomatic corps are in the gallery. 


DWIGHT W. MORROW 


French Tariff Controversy 


The chief problem now before the 
Department of State is to obtain a sat- 
isfactory commercial treaty with 
France. (Scholastic, Oct. 1, p. 17.) The 
case of the United States has been set 
forth in a note which requests the re- 
moval of discriminations against Ameri- 
can goods pending the negotiation of a 
“most-favored-nation” treaty. Behind 
this request there is a veiled threat 
that unless France complies, the United 
States will invoke the penalty of a rise 
in duties on French goods up to 50 per 
cent, which may be levied under Article 
317 of the Tariff Act of 1922 against 
countries which discriminate against 
American goods. 

In requesting from France an un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treaty 
the United States is following the 
policy adopted in the treaty with Ger- 
many of 1923, which is, however, dia- 
metrically opposed to the American 
policy which existed from the time of 
the Articles of Confederation down to 
the World War. If France and Ger 
many exchange concessions in tarifi 
rates under their new commercial 
treaty, the United States desires that 
France shall extend to this country the 
same favors as were given to Germany 
even if this country should not make 
the same reductions on French goods 
as Germany made. In other words, we 
demand the same favors as Germany 
without giving the concessions which 
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Germany was forced to give. The ar- 
guments of John Jay in 1787 and of 
subsequent American diplomats for a 
century and a quarter against the pres- 
ent American contention would fill a 
volume. The reversed position of the 
U.S. since the war is indicative of the 
new urge for foreign markets. 


German War Guilt Denied 


The futile question: “Who won the 
war?” is, if possible, exceeded in fu- 
tility by its sister riddle: “Who started 
the war?” The complete lack of stan- 
dards of quantitative or qualitative 
measurement of war guilt, and the ex- 
treme prejudices of most of those who 
discuss the war question render any 
attempts to apportion the blame worse 
than useless. The Treaty of Versailles 
places the responsibility upon Ger- 
many, but the conditions of compulsion 
under which the treaty was signed 
make the treaty clause on this point of 
little meaning. German _ resentment 
broke forth into an open demonstration 
when the aged President von Hinden- 
berg, speaking at the dedication of the 
war memorial, declared that the German 
people repudiate in all its phases the 
charge of German responsibility for 
the war. The President asserted that 
Germany is ready to prove her inno- 
cence before a tribunal of impartial 
judges, and his remarks have stirred 


the German people to a high pitch of 


enthusiasm. 


The reaction in France toward the 
proposal to submit the question of guilt 


to an impartial tribunal is, however, 


unfavorable. The guilt of Germany is 
the basis for the harsh terms imposed 
upon her in loss of territories and in 


teparations by the Treaty of Versailles, 


and to reopen the question, it is feared 


in France, would mean the reopening 


of the whole treaty. 


DOA. 


BARON AGO 
VON MALTZAN 
Late German Am- 
bassador to the Unit- 
ed States, with his 
charming wife and 
small daughter. The 
Baron was killed 
September 23, while 
on a European vaca 
tion, when the Luft- 
hansa passenger plane 
in which he was 
flying to Munich 
crashed in Thuringia 
He succeeded the 
tactless Dr. Otto 
Wiedfeldt at Wash- 
ington and had ac- 
complished much in 
healing the breaches 
of war between the 
two nations. 


The Assembly Adjourns 


The Eighth Assembly of the League 
of Nations has passed into history, 
leaving ‘a record which, although not 
spectacular, represents achievement in 
the labor for European and world har- 
mony. The Polish resolution outlawing 
war and stressing the necessity of the 
settlement of all conflicts of whatever 
nature by pacific means (Scholastic, 
Oct. 1) passed by unanimous vote. 
Probably the most happy accomplish- 
ment of the session was the temporary 
satisfaction of both the French and 
Germans upon the question of security 
and disarmament. The nervous French 
insist upon security first and the dis- 
armed Germans ask for immediate 
disarmament by the rest of the 
world. Action was taken in both 
directions. Under the pressure of 
the demands made in the Asstmbly 
the badly discouraged Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament was sum- 
moned to meet at the end of November 
instead of in January as was expected. 
A special security commission was pro- 
vided for, which will study the prob- 
lems of arbitration and of military 
agreements for the purpose of preserv- 
ing order. Altogether the session wit- 
nessed a revival of the harmonious 
spirit of Locarno and a development of 
the will for peace through the expres- 
sion of exceedingly amicable sentiments 
among previously suspicious and irri- 
tated powers. It also signalized a new 
aggressiveness on the part of small 
countries represented in the Assembly 
against the domination of the great 
powers in the Council. 


Doings of the Dictator 
The absolute character of the Span- 


ish Government under the dictatorship 


of Primo de Rivera was only empha- 
sized by the recent decree calling for 


a meeting of the Spanish National As 
sembly. The members of the assembly 
are to be appointed, not elected, and 
the body is to be consultative, not legis- 
lative. Proposals for changes in the 
laws may be drawn up and submitted 
to Primo for his consideration. 

A report that King Alfonso’s eldest 
son, frail Prince of the Asturias, is to 
be replaced as heir to the Spanish 
throne by his sturdier cousin, Prince 
Alfonso of Bourbon-Sicily, was denied 
by the Premier. In case the Crown 
Prince should die, which is not now ex- 
pected, he would be succeeded by one 
of his brothers, said Primo. 


Foreign Notes 


Another air traffic tragedy has added to 
the list of aviation victims the able and 
highly esteemed German Ambassador to 
Washington, Baron Ago von Maltzan, who 
was killed in the fall of a passenger plane 
while flying from Berlin to Munich. Von 
Maltzan had performed notable work in re- 
establishing cordial relations between the 
United States and Germany. 

* * * 

The final returns from the Irish election 
show the following composition of the new 
Dail: 

Government, 61 seats; Farmers, 6; Inde- 
pendents, 12; total supporting the Govern- 
ment, 79. 

Fianna Fail, 57; Labor, 12; National 
League, 2; Irish Workers, 1; total opposi- 
tion, 73. 

The result leaves the Cosgrave forces in 
temporary command, but with Eamon de 
Valera at the head of an active Republican 
bloc. 
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The British Trades Union Congress, at its 
recent meeting, voted by 2,551,000 to 620,000, 
to sever relations with the Russian Council 
of Trade Unions. This is regarded as a sig- 
nificant victory for the solid and moderate 
elements in the British Labor Party against 
the Communist left wing which cooperates 
closely with the Soviets. The fact that the 
great coal and general strike of last year 
was partly financed by the Russian unions 
lends added drama to the determination of 
British Labor to -: pudiate extreme radicalism. 
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Admiral Magruder Raises Storm by Navy Criticisms; Roy A. Young Appointed Governor of oat 
Federal Reserve Board; Illinois Coal Strike Ends al 

217-mile 

The Navy Has Its Mitchell In Pennsylvania and Ohio, where <= 

N insurgent has arisen in the the open shop is strongly entrenched, CW. 4H 
A Navy, Rear Admiral Thomas P it is a different story. In the case air derby 
ae “oi brought by the Pittsburgh Terminal of 16 he 
Magruder, commandant of the Phila- ae ce - 8" - landed at 
delphia Navy Yard, author of an article Coal Corporation (Scholastic, Oct. 1), Los Ange 
in the Saturday Evening Post which Judge F. P. Schoonmaker granted 4 home war 
preliminary injunction restraining th flyer, sta: 


has set Washington by the ears. The 
Admiral says “the Navy is spending 
$300,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money 





union from picketing, and automati- 
cally evicting families of hundreds of 










flight to 


: , ’ striking miners from houses owned by A new 
a year and getting only $200,000,000 8 wl Se ae er ae de ’ Baperer 
worth of Navy.” War extravagances , wa lier y Meee Socees, named S$; 
have not stopped, he charges. There =e Pennsylvania ee a Sy The Jape 
are many superfluous navy yards, sta- run their mines with non-union labor pointed a 
tions and ships still in active service, without hindrance. 2 
= ~ a a om uaieaaaaaty Cotton Price Forecasting =" to. 
with 55 of admiral’s rank. a boy nai 
There were suggestions in many vn kang enting penton ad the 
quarters that Magruder would be disci- Department of Agriculture in issuing F 
; : monthly statements forecasting cotton | 
plined, as General Mitchell was, by ae ia: Reese. ail TH 
reduction in rank or assignment to a Pes GN Se Sane Ge Seep Gop ‘— 
ci tn tt Ga Che was ordered discontinued by Secretary Mo, nah 
while not admitting the truth of the a amen ee _ yap “— (left) 
th treated . < ; caused a heavy rop in the cotton mar- Alf ‘ed E 
i oak pore ans arden ¢ one The Coal Strike ket. Many Southern planters lost large Tork, ec 
for naval reorganization embodying his Two significant events occurred dur- 50s in Consequence of this report, a. - 
ideas. President Coolidge commented ing the fortnight in the prolonged soft which predicted a downward trend, and ceremoni 
heh the Anteel to thtahen chewt the coal strike, one a victory for the union there was some demand for making Mr. million 
efficiency of the Department, and that miners, the other a defeat. A confer- Jardine the scapegoat. President Cool- med br 
there are not too many trained officers ¢™¢e at Chicago between operators and idge believes that no department should aa 
for an emergency. Senator Borah, Rep- unions in the Illinois field signed an attempt to forecast prices on a given the Jers 
resentative Butler, and other Congres- armistice by which the miners have commodity, but did not ask for the governor. 
sional leaders commended Magruder. gone back to work at the Jacksonville Secretary’s resignation. Jardine could _ eal: 
scale of $7.50 a day. This affects step out into a highly paid job as di- picks . 
Minneapolis Man Reserve Head = 72,000 men in 200 mines. Illinois is Tector of a Florida citrus fruit asso ’ a 
Whether the Federal Reserve Board ‘the third largest producing state and ciation, but has not accepted the offer. 
or the twelve regional banks have the a erage and - Washington‘ Notes » a we 
: ae : settlement will probably nce shoers 2 
ultimate authority to fix rediscount pes age the _ 2A amie oi Edwin T. Meredith of Iowa, Wilson's 9 world om 
rates (Scholastic, Oct. 1) is still a very 2°"1OM OF Other states, particularly 1” Secretary of Agriculture and a_ successful horse in ex 
open question. The Chicago bank, diana, Iowa, and Missouri. farm publisher, called upon dry Democrats despite th 
which took its medicine reluctantly to agree on a candidate to succeed McAdoo, @ There are 
- if they do not wish the nomination to go to trade is ne 
when the Board ordered it to reduce “Al” Smith by default. Walsh of Montana 
its rate, lodged a formal protest and (a Catholic dry), Newton D. Baker and Bight he 
asked Secretary Mellon to obtain an Governor Vic Donahey of Ohio, and Mere- School, Ga 
authoritative ruling from Attorney Gen- dith himself, are the chief white hopes. Meat: & the prosenc 
1s t. But f ? t time, Governor Smith’s friends were not in- exclusive ; 
Coal Sarge. OS & Bow ace was pe active. A conference of Rocky Mountain and I forced to 
on the situation when President Cool- Pacific Coast Democrats at Ogden, Utah Bf negro ince: 
idge appointed to the vacant governor- endorsed Smith unanimously. ; 
ship of the Board, Roy A. Young, the oul oat, , Two fa 
45-year-old governor of the Minneapo- Mayor John L. Duvall of Indianapolis, that they 
lis R Bank. Mr. Y f under fire with Governor Ed Jackson in the Present sea: 
is Keserve Dank. Mr. 1oung rose trom recent Klan revelations in Indiana (Scholas Jf of Michiga 
a bank messenger, has the confidence of tic, Oct. 1), was found guilty of corrupt prac- Markable s 
Western bankers, and sympathizes tices in the Marion County Court and set & Jones of y 
strongly with the demands of the re- tenced to a fine and jail term. Duvall re 
tool tage tbo le. Th fused to give up his office and appointed his The Play 
gona: banks for Home rule. ec ap wife controller so that she would succeed ® BF tion of th, 


pointment is looked upon as a concilia- 






the mayoralty if he were forced from office 
by court action. 
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tory move by the Administration, and 
it is unlikely that the Board, as now 











Pope Pius XI has contributed $100,000 Henry 
constituted, — _— ag lh — the relief of flood sufferers in the Mississipp ye Mg 
strong independent feeling evidence Valley, to be distributed by Catholic bishops IB house 


in the controversy. ROY A. YOUNG in the flood area. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


English planes scored a runaway victory 
- of in the Schneider Cup Race, annual speed 
contest, held at Venice, Italy. Lieut. S. N. 
Webster smashed all records by flying the 
217-mile course at an average speed of 281 
miles an hour. The Italian planes were all 


where forced down and no Americans were entered. 
ached, C. W. Holman of St. Paul won the Spokane 
- Case air derby in a non-stop flight from New York 
minal of 16 hours, 42 minutes. Brock and Schlee 
: : landed at San Francisco by boat and flew via 
t. 1), Los Angeles and El Paso to Detroit on their 
ited a homeward lap. Otto Koennecke, the German 
ig the flyer, started from Cologne on his projected 
omati- fight to America via the Orient. 

eds of a 

red bry A new Japanese princess was born to the 
cual Emperor and Empress Hirohito. She was 


named Sachiko Hisa, or “Steadfast Helper.” 

n now The Japanese people were somewhat disap- 

labor pointed as they had hoped for a male heir 

to the throne. Another birth that attracted 

international interest was that of a fourth 

child to Premier Benito Mussolini of Italy, 
; a boy named Romano. 


of the 
issuing BRIDGING 
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ospects 
oa . Governor A. Harry 
oy Moore of New Jersey 
report (left) and Governor 
yn mar- Alfred E. Smith of New 
st large York, each pointing to- 
ae ward his own state at 
mae the ground - breaking 
nd, and ceremonies for the fifty 
ing Mr. million dollar Hudson 


River bridge to be built 
between Fort Washing- 
ton (Manhattan) and 
the Jersey shore. The 
for the governors stood on a 
e could boat in mid-stream while 
5 on Oe other officials wielded 
; picks and shovels on 
each shore. 
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. The annual convention of Master Horse- 
shoers and Blacksmiths made known to the 
Wilson's world that the village blacksmith and the 
successful horse in commerce are still far from extinct, 
Yemocrats despite the dominance of the automobile. 
Mc.Adoo, There are 70,000 smiths in the U.S., and the 
to go to trade is not overcrowded. 
Montana 


aker and 
nd Mere- 
es. Mean- 
re not in- 
ntain and 
en, Utah 


Eight hundred pupils of the Emerson High 
School, Gary, Indiana, went on strike against 
the presence of twenty negro students in their 
exclusive school. Superintendent Wirt was 
forced to make separate arrangements for 
negro instruction. 


Two famous football coaches announced 


lianapolis, that they will retire from the game after the 
son in the present season. They are “Hurry Up” Yost, 
(Scholas- of Michigan, who has been coaching with re- 

Tupt prac markable success for 26 years, and “Tad” 

- and sef- Jones of Yale. 

Duvall re 

pointed his _The Players Club, leading social organiza- 
succeed HF tion of the acting profession, unanimously 

from office ’ 


tlected Walter Hampden to succeed the late 
John Drew as president. 


$100,000 to 
Mississipp! 
lic bishops 


Henry Ford plans a great museum on a 
\ract near his home at Dearborn, Mich., to 
house his valuable collection of American 
atiquities, to which he is constantly adding. 





I'wo large deposits of chemicals relatively 
rare in the United States were discovered 
in New England. A vein of manganese ore 
two miles long and 60 feet wide was opened 
in the Berkshire mountains of Massachusetts, 
and a great bed of more than 5,000,000 tons 
of sulphur in an iron ore mountain in Maine. 

1G] 

The U.S. Public Health Service announced 
that infantile paralysis, which has again 
been active in America, has attained the pro- 
portions of a mild epidemic with cases in 35 
states. Severa' European countries are suffer- 
ing severely. With the approach of colder 
weather, however, the number of cases is 
expected to drop. 


— 
2) 


The record-breaking bout in which Gene 
Tunney retained his championship over Jack 
Dempsey at Soldiers Field, Chicago, did not 
quite reach the hopes of Tex Rickard, who 
promoted it. The crowd of 145,000 and the 
gate receipts of $2,700,000 were nevertheless 
sufficient to solace the principals, who collect- 
ed $1,400,000 between them. 


As we go to press, word comes that the 
long-smoldering disaffection in Mexico has 
broken out into a serious rebellion, led by 
General Francisco Serrano, one of the three 
contending candidates for the presidency in 
next year’s election (Scholastic, Oct. 1). Ser- 
rano was a former minister of war and once 
a close friend of ex-President Obregon. The 
revolt started simultaneously in the state of 
Morelos, in the northwest, and at Mexico 
City, where several garrisons mutined. Presi- 
dent Calles’ iron hand fell pgomptly. Serrano, 
with twelve of his highest staff officers, was 
seized, court-martialed and executed for high 
treason within 24 hours. Their bodies were 
placed on exhibition. The drastic penalties 
temporarily quieted the country. 


A Key to Pronunciation 


Indicated as nearly as possible by English 
equivalents. Many foreign sounds, such as the 
French nasal “n”’ can only approximately be re 
produced. 


Page 2. Felice Casorati (Fay-lee-chay Kass-oh 
rahty). Maurice Denis (Moh-rees Deh-nee). 

Page 5. Bercovici (Bair-ko-vee-chee). 

Page 11. Beau Geste (Bo Jest). 

Page 13. Pilatre de Rozier (Pee-lahtr deh Roh- 
zee-ay). Fiona Macleod (Fee-oh-nah Mak-lowd). 

Page 14. Cherbourg (Shair-boor). Suresnes 
(Soor-ain). Douaumont (Doo-oh-mong). 

ose 21. Ago Von Maltzan (Ah-go fon Mahlt- 
zahn). 
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SuHeretr Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Mufic. It's Se (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us 
Century Music Publishing Co 
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New York City 








Five Yards! 
Five Yards! 
Five Yards! MORE 












































ERE is the great Spalding 

J5 unlined ball. Averaging 
over five yards greater distance 
than any lined football. This 
year with the goal-posts moved 
back 10 yards from the goal line 
... that extra 5 yards will count. 








The J5 is also furnished with the 
Spalding valve bladder. See 
both styles at the nearest 
Spalding store or dealer. 


Spalding Football Shoes, Pants, 
Stockings, Head Harness, Pads, 
Sweaters .. . 


with the J5 . 


all in the same class 
.. Supreme! 
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Classified rates: 15c per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 


Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 





STAMPS — COINS — NOVELTIES 
MAGAZINES 


Get a hobby! Make money for yourself! 

Stamp and coin collectors have an inter- 
esting,.pastime that gives them many hours 
of enjoyment. It is a fascinating sport. 

Novelties, magazines, etc., have money- 
making possibilities besides offering an in- 
teresting manner of passing leisure time. 
Read This Column Each Issue 





STAMPS 





FREE! Illustrated bargain list. Prem- 
ium cataloging 40c for names of two 
collectors. 
PENNSYLVANIA STAMP CO. 
GREENSBURGH, PA. 














300 different stamps, 20c. 500, 40c. 
1000, 80c. 2000, $3.50. FRED ON- 
KEN, 630 79th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE PACKET OF PORTRAITS 
Uneasy Lies the Head That Wears a Crown 
Shades of the past on postage stamps. 
They pass before your eyes—Emperors, 
Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, 
Famous Men, National Heroes, Arch- 
dukes, Despots, Moguls, Czars—some 
still living, but most of them exiled, 
deposed, murdered or dead. 
25 All Different Portraits, 
packet. 
50 All Different Portraits, 30c per 
packet. 
100 All Different Portraits, 50c 
per packet. 


H. S. FEDERAL 
33 Pine Street, Granville, N. Y. 


20c per 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


St. Louis Staggered by “Twister” 


O routine-shattering event so in- 

stantaneously touches the common 
chords of humanity the world over as 
disaster—swift, inexplicable, and mur- 
derous. A great mid-American metrop- 
olis, secure in her commercial pros- 
perity, tasted last week the bitter 
draught that overwhelmed Japan, 
Miami, the Mississippi Valley. A tor- 
nado, arising out of nowhere, struck 
St. Louis at 80 miles an hour shortly 
after mid-day, and in five terrible min- 
utes, had cut a capricious swath of ruin 
through six square miles of the city’s 
proudest residence district and busiest 
industries, leaving 88 persons lying 
dead, 1000 injured, and $100,000,000 





105 China, etc., 2c. Album (500 illus- 
trations) 3c. BULLARD, BB31, Boston. 








35 
.69 
3.25 


500 


ALL DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 
ALL DIFFERENT 
1000 FOREIGN STAMPS 
VARIETIES 
2900 FOREIGN STAMPS 
Ask for Selection on Approval 


WINEHOLT STAMP CO. 
BOX 28 WOODBINE, PA. 











MUSIC 





If you know musical people you can 
earn money soliciting subscriptions for 
the Music Jester magazine. Liberal 
proposition. MUSIC JESTER, Dept. 


S., 246 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Cornetists — Saxophonists 
@> Clarinetists — Trombonists 
GET “FREE POINTERS” 
Name Instrument 
VIRTUOSO MUSIC SCHOOL 
Dept. 54 Buffalo, N. Y. 











INFORMATION 





Questions answered, 35c coin. Herbs. 


Curios. FRED KLOTZ, Reading, Pa. 








Get This United States Packet 
A special packet of 100 different United 
States stamps: Postage dues, revenues, 
commemoratives, etc., all for only 35c 
to approval applicants. 50 different 
U. S. for 12c. 

CLEARFIELD STAMP CO. 
Box 97, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











LABELS 





100 Gum labels 50c—100 cotton 
labels $1.00. Name, address printed. 
Use in books, clothing. COLLEGE 
PRESS, 23 Great Jones St., New 
York, N. Y. 








of property destroyed. Then, jumping 
the river with seven-leagued boots, it 
laid waste Venice, Madison, and other 
industrial suburbs on the Illinois side. 

The twister escaped the downtown 
business district, passing about three 
miles to the north. It entered the city 
from the northwest, striking with fury 
such fine residential streets as Kings- 
highway, Forest Park Boulevard, Lin- 
dell, Vandeventer, and Grand Avenues, 
Trees were uprooted, frame houses 
crushed like eggshells, stronger build- 
ings unroofed and walls sheared off. 
Air inside of houses exploded outward 
to rush into the vacuum left by the gale. 
The streets were soon impassible to any 
traffic. Every available policeman, the 
National Guard, and Red Cross and 
American Legion rescue workers were 
mobilized. Several schools were hit, but 
no large groups of children were in- 
jured. St. Louis and Missouri will be 
able to care for their own misfortunes, 
without calling on Federal assistance. 

The Middle West is familiar of old 
with these dread visitors. St. Louis 
itself suffered one almost as bad in 1896. 








TRAVEL FOR 
“UNCLE SAM” 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1900-$2700 year. Men, 18 up. 
See your country. Steady. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Write 
IMMEDIATELY for 32 pase 
book with list of positions now obtainable and particulats 
telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R307, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 
College of Industries 
College of Engineering 
College of Fine Arts 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 











— 








TEMPLE UNIVERSITY | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools 


Fall Semester begins September 19, 
1927. 


Send for bulletin of course desired. 
___ 
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AL CLERKS 
Men, 18 up. 
Steady. Com- 
iclent. Write 
‘or 32 : 
id particulars 


ESTER, N.Y. 


xY 
1 


College 


October 16, 1927 


CLASS RINGS AND PINS 


Largest Catalog Issued Sent 
Ring as shown with any onc or two letters in 
center and HS, GS, or §S beside shield, 12 or 
more, $2.25 cach. Sterling silver, Samples 
loaned clase officers. Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Iuc., 779 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


—_—— 








to groups of 12 or more 
Sterling Silver or Gold-filled Pins 
s to match, T5c. Samples furnished 
from illustrated folder which we send free on request 


¢. K. GROUSE CO., 12 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 





C. M. LAFFoon. 


His Job is Designing 
Special Machines 


Shortly after Mr. C. M. Laffoon had 
entered the employ of the Westinghouse 
Company, there was a call for a high 
speed generator for use in commercial 
transmission of radio messages. Laffoon 
designed one. Then, through an unex- 
pected change in the trade situation, 
the machine was not used. 

Industry had been seeking a better way 
to melt expensive metal of high heat 
resistance—aluminum, platinum, certain 
alloy steel and the like. Properties had 
to remain unchanged; and the great 
heat liquefied the ordinary crucible as 
well as the metal. Laffoon’s discarded 
radio generator was found to offer an 
ideal application to a new high fre- 
quency induction furnace for melting 
those special metals; and so Laffoon 
designed that machine. 

You can measure the advance in high 
speed turbo-generator apparatus by com- 
paring the models of 1918 (when Laf- 
foon entered the particular field to which 
he has contributed) with those of 1927. 
High speed machines must be fitted to 
the individual needs of customers. After 
understanding what the customer wants, 
the design engineer must determine the 
size, weight, dimensions, and perform- 
ance, depending on voltage frequency 
and speed of the installation. Then he 
must “follow through.” 

Men who “follow through” in any phase 
of electrical engineering may have con- 
fidence in their careers at Westinghouse. 


Where do young college graduates 
get when they enter a large in- 
dustrial organization is a question 
that is frequently asked. This and 
other advertisements relate the 
progress made by college men who 
came with Westinghouse during 
the past ten years. 


Westinghouse 

















Contest No. 1 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me” 
Contest No. 1 in The Scholastic for 
September 17, is awarded to Philomena 
Rechtin, Mount St. Joseph Ursuline 
Academy, St. Joseph, Kentucky. The 
subject was Oliver Goldsmith and the 
prize essay follows 

Honorable Mention is awarded to 
the following: Marie Licbl, Luxemburg, 
Wis.; Dorothy Lynn, St. Patrick H. S., 
Scranton, Pa.; Ethel MacGaffey, 
Waupun, Wis.; Efe McLaughlin, Gold- 
smith, Ind.; Leslie E. Smith, Freedom, 
Ind. 

Some of those who received honor- 
able mention and a great many others 
who submitted essays of high merit, 
could not be considered for the prize 
because they exceeded the limit of 100 
words exclusive of title. The editors 
repeat that this word limit will be 
scrupulously enforced. Results of Con- 
test No. 2 in the October 1 issue will 
be announced in the October 29 issue, 
and those for No. 3 in the November 
12 issue. 











Oliver Goldsmith 


By Philomena Rechtin 
Mount St. Joseph Ursuline Academy 
Saint Joseph, Ky. 


“Innocently to 
amuse the imagina- 
tion in this dream 
of life is wisdom.” 
So wrote Goldsmith, 
and, among those 
who have earned 
the world’s grat- 
itude by this min- 
istration, he must be 
accorded a place. 

The Great Cham 
wrote upon his 
tomb: “He left no 
style of writing untouched, and touched 
nothing which he did not adorn.”” The 
Great Cham was right, and in paying 
such tribute to his friend, he was pro- 
nouncing criticism’s benediction upon 
graciousness and humor; upon sym- 
pathy and insight; upon an abiding 
faith in all things lovely; upon the un- 
failing felicity that belongs to true men 
of letters. 


GOLDSMITH 


A Correction 


In Name Me Contest Number 2, page 23, 
October 1st issue, an unfortunate typograph- 
ical error crept in. In paragraph 2 the sen- 
tence stating that the subject of the sketch 
“was accused of participation in an unsuc- 
cessful South American uprising,” should 
read South African uprising. This correc- 
tion comes too late to affect the contest but 
is made in order to put the record straight. 


NAME ME! {(3) 
Win Five Dollars 
Closing Date, October 24 


1, Athens, Sardis, Thrace, Phrygia, Aethi- 
opia, and Samos all claimed me as a native 
son. My violent death at the hands of the 
Delphians was superstitiously regretted when 
a pestilence fell upon their city. 


2. I lived at the court of the king whose 
name is symbolical of colossal wealth; I ex- 
changed ideas with the man whose name is 
now symbolical of legal wisdom; and my 
dinner with the “Seven Sages” is celebrated 
by Plutarch. 


3. Socrates was to poetize my prose in the 
lonely hours of his imprisonment; later liter- 
ary men of Greece and Rome did likewise; 
and so my work became the source of all mod- 
ern European tales of a moralizing order. 


4. All of the many legends and of the few 
known dramatic incidents of my life pale be- 
side the fact that, although my contemporaries 
regarded me as prodigiously ugly, | am a 
popular feature in the motion pictures of 
today. 





Guess Who! 


“NAME ME” will appear in every 
issue of THE SCHOLASTIC and will 
consist of an engraving of some famous 
personality, past or present, drawn 
from all walks of life, together with 
a few brief and interesting facts about 
him to help identify the celebrity. 

All students are welcome to submit 
their guesses, but the correct name is 
not enough to win the prize. For the 
best essay on each subject not exceed- 
ing 100 words, THE SCHOLASTIC 
will pay $5.00. The prize-winner of 
each contest will be announced in the 
second issue following the one in which 
it appears, and all answers must be re- 
ceived in Pittsburgh three weeks before 
the date of that issue. 


Address “Name Me” Contest Editor. 
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Your Name and Your Neighbor's 


III. Prefixes. 


N forming their patronymics the Irish 
used mac and O’, the Scotch mac, 
and the Welsh ap. Among the early 
Welsh, one David would be described, 
to distinguish him from the others, as 
David ap Evans, or David, son of 
Evan. But the Welshman did not stop 
there. In the play Sir John Oldcastle, 
published in 1600, the judge asks, 
“What bail?” Davy replies, “Her cozen 
ap Rice, ap Evan, ap Morice, ap Mor- 
gan, ap Llewellyn, ap Madoc, ap Mere- 
dith, ap Griffin, ap Davies, ap Owen, 
ap Shinkin Jones—” “Two of the most 
efficient will be enough,” the judge in- 
terrupts. “An it please your lordship,” 
explains the sheriff, ““These are all but 
one. 


A custom that was so general and so 
persistent (it lingered well into the last 
century) must have been well adapted 
to the social needs of the Celts. The 
explanation for it must be sought in 
their system of land holding and in- 
heritance. Their social organization was 
patriarchal. The head of a family lived 
surrounded by his descendants, often 
to the third generation. When he died 
his holdings in land and cattle were 
not broken up but were held in common 
by his sons. The children of these sons, 
first cousin to each vther, in their turn 
occupied the estate jointly; and so on 
for another generation, that of the sec- 
ond cousins. The estate was known in 
the neighborhood as the holding of the 
“heirs of So-and-so,”’ (some ancestor 
being named). Thus was fixed a con- 
venient point of reference. By running 
back over his forefathers until he 
reached this ancestor any Welshman 
was able to establish his place genea- 
logically in his clan. 


With the introduction of modern 
legal procedure these interminable cog- 
nomens became unnecessary; written 
documents replaced tradition. The se- 
rial names, always cumbersome, became 
a nuisance to those who kept court 
records. So a juror was summoned, not 
by the style he would have given him- 
self, but as plain “William ap John,” 
or in legal Latin “Gullielmus ap Johan- 
nes,” which, glibly pronounced, has 
given us Jones; and this practice of 
shortening the series was acquiesced in, 
says Professor John Rhys, “by a too 
patient people.” They could at least 
save one name from the wreckage— 
usually that of their most famous an- 


cestor. 


By A. A. Alter 





AN OLD WELSHWOMAN AND HER HOME 


The Welsh were the original makers of 
patronymics. Almost all their names once 
had the prefix ‘“‘ap,”’ meaning “son of.” 











THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines sim 














Latin a Bore?—Get a new slant on old 
Marcus Valerius Martialis, Roman  wise- 
cracker, light versifier, and press agent, who 
has survived the serious poets of his day. 
(Martial: A Roman Journalist,” Bookman, 
September, 1927). This is the first issue under 
the new editorship of Burton Rascoe. 


Gypsies.—If every high school student who 
last year wrote unconvincing poems on want- 
ing to be a gypsy, for The Scholastic’s po- 
etry contest, were to buy the October Survey 
Graphic, its circulation would almost double. 
And this year’s gypsy poems would be vastly 
improved! It is a delightful special number 
on an ever-fascinating people. 


Willa Cather Enthusiasts will find a long 
and thoroughly sympathetic review by 
Michael Williams of her latest book, Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, in The Common- 
weal, September 28. 


Tell Your Teacher!—If your teacher has 
not seen the September number of Survey 
Graphic, devoted to problems of progressive 
education, she will thank you for calling it 
to her attention. 

Movie Mad?—And by that we mean, do 


you come away from many movies sorely 
displeased ? George Jean Nathan hits at the 





THE SCHOLASTI¢C 


The ap, except in the case of Up- 
john (a corruption of ap John), has 
dropped out of use; but not without 
leaving traces of its former presence on 
many Welsh names. Bevan is ap Evan; 
Bowen, ap Owen; Pritchard, ap Lich- 
ard; Powell, ap Howell, and Prosser, 
ap Rosser. In a similar way mac has 
frequently been dropped in Manx. 
Thus mac-William has become Quil- 
liam. Kermode (Carmody) is for mac- 
Diarmada, whence the Irish surname 
McDermott. McQuilkin, otherwise inac 
Wilkin, cr “little Will,” is not certainly 
Manx. The instances in which the Irish 
and Scotch mac has affected the name 
before being dropped are too numerous 
to be mentioned. Ap and mac were or- 
iginally one word; mae was ancicntly 
written map, of which the Welsh form 
is an abbreviation. 


core of the trouble in his department, “The 
Theatre,” in the September dmerican Mi- 
cury. 


Does College Pay?—Just out of college, 
Fred Vail can get only a $20-a-week clerking 
job. Joe Brace, plumber, same age, is earn- 
ing $60 a week, has a house and car. An 
investigator of such discouraging facts de- 
cides against higher education. His argu- 
ments are all on a dollars and cents basis. 
But don’t make up your mind until you've 
read the plumber’s side in the December is- 
sue. (“I’m Going to Raise My Boy to be a 
Plumber,” by Kenneth W. Payne, Popular 
Science Monthly, November.) 


The Third Degree.—The crimes of the 
police in extorting confessions from suspects 
are a worse blow at justice than all the 
crime waves, says a liberal editor. Our sta- 
tion-houses are full of “cruel and unusual 
punishments.” (“Official Lawlessness,” by 
Oswald G. Villard, Harper’s, October. 


“He’s a Poor Fish,” you may have said, 
not realizing that the fish are coming‘ into 
their own socially. All sorts of odd, amazing 
experiences with sunfish, catfish, and others, 
enticingly told. (“Making Friends with Fish,” 
by Martin Armstrong, Forum, September.) 


How Would You Spend a Fortune?— 
Millions bequeathed to smallpox victims and 
aged sailors remain untouched in a_ world 
where sailing and smallpox have gone out 
of fashion. Benevolence for posterity becomes 
increasingly difficult. (“If I Had Al! That 
Money,” by Silas Bent, Century, September.) 


Needed: a Science of Settlement.——Over- 
population has roused governments to the 
necessity of colonizing untilled lands. But 
human beings are hard to export. They re 
fuse to leave the comforts of home for the 
hardships of pioneers. More intelligent aids 
to settlement must be adopted, says a famous 
geographer. (“The Pioneer Fringe,” by 
Isaiah Bowman, Foreign Affairs, October.) 


Our Southern Neighbors.—For a splendid 
symposium on Latin America, see the Sep 
tember Current History. Such men as D. ©. 
Munro, Senator Henrik Shipstead, Irving 
Bush, and Prof. C. W. Hackett discuss US. 
policies, while Baltasar Brum, Manuel Ugarte, 
Moises Saenz, and other Latin leaders, speak 
for the southern republics. An eye-opener! 
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The Death of Murdo 
(Continued from Page 4) 


others of what thou hast told me! Never a 
word of what we have seen through those 
glasses! Never speak of our stay at your doc- 
tors! A witch has cured me! And never 
question when I ask thee to do something! 
Just do it!” 


Another day and we were in camp. Seeing 
him restored, the happiness of the Gypsies 
broke all bounds. Wine began to flow freely. 
The musicians brought out their fiddles again, 
and song and dance continued through days 
and nights. The smith set up his anvil and 
was singing loudly to the accompaniment of 
the hammer while fashioning shoes out of red- 
hot iron. Of all music, the clang of the ham- 
mer, alternating from the hard steel of the 
anvil to the soft hot iron, pleased the Gypsies 
most. 


The lustrous, black hair of the maidens 
was plaited with early violets and evergreens, 
in thankfulness to the Great Spirit who had 
restored Murdo to life. Fresh holes were bored 
in the lobes of the men’s ears and new rings 
of white gold were inserted. At last they 
could again be noisy. If one were hurt, he 
could cry aloud. They could be Gypsies again! 


At the camp-fire one night, Lica, the son of 
Miora, who was believed to have great witch- 
power, asked Murdo, “What has restored thee 
to health? Some great ‘gagiu’ in high silk hat 
and long black frock? Or who else?” 

“No!” answered Murdo. “A witch who 
knew more incantations than I have ever 
heard, who brought down goblins from the 
air so near to me I could see them. And by 
payment of much gold I have not only been 
restored to health, but obtained from her im- 
munity. No harm can befall me—except from 
a knife. But for what I paid she has given 
me immunity against many things. Look!” 

And as he said that, Murdo rose and hand- 
ed me his pistol. “Here I stand.” Then turn- 
ing to me, he added, “Stand six feet away. 
Now. Raise your arm and aim. Here!” he 
commanded, exposing his chest. 

Murdo’s words, followed by his immediate 
action, took all the men by surprise. “What 
did he say ? What did he ask that boy to do?” 

I, standing there, facing Murdo, trembling, 
held under the spell of Murdo’s eyes, which 
were immeasurably dilated with his own ex- 
titement, only remembered his words, “Don’t 
question. Do what I tell thee.” 


“Pull the trigger!” he ordered. And I did 
as he told me. There was a loud report. I fell 
ethausted with my own emotions. Yet Murdo 
remained standing and laughing. 

“That is what the witch I met did for 
me! Until some man meets a more powerful 
one, 1 shall be immune. That’s what makes a 
great chief. Immunity from disease and mur- 
derous weapons.” 

When I recovered I saw that the Gypsies 
no longer crowded their chief. Awe kept them 
open-mouthed at a distance. Only Miora, the 
dd witch, allowed a little cynical smile to 
play around her lips as she looked at Murdo 
ad her son. I was fully aware that Murdo 
had noticed that, and was also aware that 
Miora’s disbelief in the power of that great 
with about whom Murdo had spoken was 
tot displeasing to the chief. 

The following day Murdo, who recuperated 
nore rapidly than I thought possible, was up 
and about his work. I had never before seen 
tim as quarrelsome. He found fault with 
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everything. The horses had been neglected too 
much. The dogs were lean. The canvas of the 
wagons had not been kept in order. And then 
he accused Miora of knowing as little of in- 
cantations and witchery as the cat in the tree. 


While Murdo was talking to Miora, Lica 
came nearer to the chief. Murdo sailed sav- 
agely right into him, telllng him that he was 
the worthy son of his mother, that he was 
sloppy, that his whip was not strong enough 
to hurt a chicken, that his boots were as dirty 
as those of a beggar, and that while he had 
carefully waxed his mustache he had not 
washed his face. 


The big, taut frame of Lica shook upon 
hearing his chief’s words. He loved his mother 
passionately and believed implicitly in her 
supernatural powers. That Murdo should have 
singled him out, him and his mother, for such 
unjust reproaches, when he had done his best 
to keep some order when Murdo had been ill, 
pained the big Gypsy. 

“If thou hast lost entire belief in the power 
of my mother’s witchcraft,” Lica answered, 
“why not bring here the one thou hast newly 
met to replace her? At any rate, I thought she 
had only coarsened thy hide, but I see I was 
mistaken 





I could hardly believe my ears. What man 
dared use such language to Murdo and hope 
still to live? 


By that time a number of men and women 
of the camp surrounded the two. 

“Lost my belief!” Murdo exclaimed, laugh- 
ing. “I never had any!” 

“Never had any!” Lica echoed, and looked 
around at the other men. His mother’s face 
twitched, her body became contorted. She gave 
one long hiss, like a snake, and hobbled away 
on her stick. 

“Never had any! What about the time she 
had darkened the sun? When she had sailed 
away on a broomstick in open daylight?” 
many of the other Gypsies repeated. They put 
as much space between themselves and their 
chief as they could. It was blasphemy. Murdo 
was calling down the wrath of the evil one 
upon himself and the camp. And if Miora 
were no witch at all, why had he not told 
them before? Was it possible they had lived 
so many years without protection from evil 
spirits?—from “Ciuma,” the mother of the 
forest! 

When they had all gone, Murdo said to me, 
“Keep as near my tent as possible, for, though 
thou has not insulted them, their anger may 
turn upon thee.” I sat in front of the tent 
watching the men busying themselves fever- 
ishly each at his work. I could hear them mut- 
tering as they worked. I could see them 
grouping themselves and talking in subdued 
voices as they shot out glances from under- 
neath their lashes toward where Murdo was 
sitting. Only Lica and Miora were not to be 
seen. 

That night Murdo remained awake. He 
came over several times to my tent. He said 
he could not sleep; but I knew he was watch- 
ing over me, fearing something might happen. 

I had attempted several times to make con- 
versation with the men and the women of the 
tribe, but they avoided me and sent me un- 
ceremoniously about my work. Only Miora 
had come nearer, and, passing her bony hands 
through my hair, she asked, “Were you with 
Murdo when he visited that witch?” 

“No,” I replied. “He was alone. I never 
saw the witch.” 

Miora looked into my eyes to see if I had 
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told the truth. Satisfied, she hobbled away to 
the tent she occupied with her son. 

In two days Murdo had worked up the 
men and women of his tribe to such an ex- 
tent that they were in almost open revolt. He 
had used the whip mercilessly. He had in- 
sulted and beaten them. He had taken away 
the jewels from the women, and fed to the 
dogs the quarters of dried lamb which hung 
inside the tents. At the smithy he had elbowed 
away the smith to show him how shoes ought 
to be made and put on. He even kicked the 
boys currying the horses; told them that their 
hands were made of cotton and their feet of 
putty and that they were not worthy of attend- 
ing to horses. 


I could not understand the reason back of 
Murdo’s action. I was certain that there was 
a motive and a good one, because he was not 
at all as grouchy when alone in his tent or 
talking to me. On the contrary, he seemed 
satisfied with his own attitude toward his 
men, and talked glibly and banteringly of 
what he might yet do to them. 

Miora had evidently spread the news that 
I had had nothing to do with the chief's find- 
ing of a new witch. For the men and women 
in the tribe renewed old friendships with me. 

Sunday. The inn at the market-place. The 
peasants of the neighborhood are there to buy 
horses. The plowing done, they are soon to 
begin to harrow. They use horses for that 
work. Murdo’s men are out with their brown 
little ponies, proving their speed, endurance, 
and pulling strength. Two fiddlers on chairs 
upon a table are scraping furiously away 
with their bows. A few of the youngsters are 
already dancing, though it is far from midday. 

The girls stand in little groups, like field- 
flowers, and talk among themselves, nod ap- 
proval or bend in laughter, looking from be- 
tween long and lowered lashes in the direction 
from which the young men arrive on their 
way to the inn. They know one another so 
intimately that they remark the slightest 
change of detail in apparel. 

“Oh, look, Stan has put a new ribbon on 
his hat!” 

“Oh, did you ever know Dan had a shirt 
with red-embroidered sleeves?” 

“Had his mother bought any red wool ?” 

“No, but Fanutza did.” 


“Then it must be Fanutza! And I had al- 
ways thought he was to marry Viora!” 


Every little thing is noticed. Every little 
thing is discussed, is food for thought and 
talk. And if one bought a horse the whole 
village is ready to give him advice. 


“Do you remember when George bought 
his horse? It was the year Stan married and 
Maren’s dog gave him a litter of six black 
puppies.” 

The chief topic of that Sunday, however, 
was Murdo’s marvelous recovery and the tale 
he had told of being immunized from bullets 
and disease by a great witch he had met some- 
where along the shores of the Danube. 

When Murdo appeared at the inn he was 
surrounded by older peasants who plied him 
with questions. The younger ones kept respect- 
fully aside. 

“But really,” said one who had great faith 
in Miora’s great powers, “you will not tell 
me, Murdo, that the one you recently met can 
do what Miora is able to do? That she can 
ride upon a broomstick through the air as well 
as Miora, or stay the pest as Miora has done? 
Don’t we know how many times Miora has 
saved this whole world from destruction with 
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her incantations! And what the other one can 
do Miora can and better. I am sure of that.” 

Murdo listened smilingly, allowing his in- 
terlocutor to wax warmer and warmer on the 
subject of Miora and attracting more and 
more people around him. 


When the crowd was big enough Murdo 
turned around and said, “There is Miora and 
there is her son, Lica. He is the truest shot of 
all my men. He is a good man. And were he 
not to believe as much in his mother’s power 
as he does, he would be a still better man. 
Here is a test. I shall go away for two days 
to my witch. While I am away let Miora 
immunize her son against pistol-shots. Then 
we will stand six feet apart with raised arms 
and cocked pistols. Who remains standing is 
chief.” 

I shall never forget the face of Miora after 
Murdo had spoken. The gurgling, moaning 
cry she let out was so unearthly; it sounded 
more like the faint howl of packs of distant 
wolves than that of a human being. In her 
anxiety to protect with her own body the 
stature of her son, she stretched herself so 
high, it seemed her humped back was flatten- 
ing out. Big as he was, Lica seemed a smal! 
baby near that knotted, bony, hardened frame 
of his old mother. 


Murdo vanished from the place as though 
the earth had swallowed him. As everybody 
was looking for him and he was not to be 
found, the tale quickly spread that he had 
ridden away on the proverbial broomstick of 
the witches. Children playing in front of the 
inn pointed to a lone wild duck high up in 
the air. They assured their elders that it was 
Murdo; they had seen him rise. Before night- 
fall the miracle was believed. Even Miora 


” believed it. 


No horse-trading was done that day. When 
night came everybody felt that the thing had 
resolved itself into a fight of witches. That 
the contest was to be fought between Miora 
and that other witch who had cured Murdo. 
And that the price was to be the chieftain- 
ship of the tribe. 

How could it be otherwise? If Murdo’s 
witch knew more powerful incantations, more 
effective ones than Miora’s, then Miora was 
a useless member of the tribe; then both she 
and her son Lica should have to go elsewhere. 
But if Murdo, who had courted and obtained 
the disapproval and hatred of Méiora, if 
Murdo’s witch was not all he pretended her 
to be, then he could not remain the chief of 
the tribe. For a man had to be protected 
against evil if he were to rule effectively a 
tribe of Gypsies. What if a disease befell the 
cattle? What if a disease befell the people? 
And how frequently those two afflictions came 
together! And when that man was a ruler he 
had to be immune from many evils and had 
to be able to consult with the supernatural. 

It was strange to see how the absence of 
Murdo affected his tribe. During the follow- 
ing two days life became an unbearable 
burden to me. Miora and her son kept to their 
tent. The rest of the tribe, men, women and 
children, huddled pell-mell, cried, yelled, 
scratching, pushing, -without aim, without 
reason. 

The soul-shattering experience made them 
remember old words and old curses. Customs 
and habits which had long ago fallen into 
disuse, fallen by the wayside at the Ganges 
River, on the Turkestan roads, rose to the 
surface again. The women formed a circle 
holding each other’s braids and pulling hard, 
yelling and turning round and round. The 
men stripped and flogged one another. At one 






































THE SCHOLASTIC October 

time during the night, when I had seen an 
altar built, I feared a return to human sacrj- 
fice. But the fire was not lighted. An old 
Gypsy spoke and stayed whatever was about 
to take place. He urged them to keep their 
minds away. Not to commit themselves. For 
if Miora were stronger and they had com- 
mitted themselves mentally to the other one, 
they were sure to be punished. 

In their distraction the Gypsies had not Lavinia 
noticed the appearance of Murdo in their Florentine 
midst. When they had noticed him they re- her convey 
mained silent and surrounded him. Oh, they sister, mor 
believed in him and his witch! He could see Gheta. a r 
that in their eyes. Why had he thought it to marry s 
necessary to test them? wealthy b 

Murdo was in his bare feet and dressed ‘Flower o 
only in a white shirt, held closely to the hips is captivat 
with a wide red sash. while Lavi 

“Call Lica,” he ordered, “but let two men love with 
keep Miora in her tent.” us of Mo 

Lica came out. He was not too sure on his Lavinia . 
feet. I could see Murdo remarked that. The — of | 
old chief walked to where the young Gypsy fg “” [4° 4 
was standing, measured six feet away from _ wae 
him, opened the shirt at his chest until the aarying h 
gray-haired surface was exposed, and said: a 

“Aim well, Lica, for I want no excuse after- a “. 
ward. It is known thou art the best shot of rc — 
the tribe.” ° were 

Miora howled her loudest. The others w tevinia, 

Muora howled her lou est. e others were ae heh ae 
awe-struck and silent. Gheta : Bi 

“Now,” and the old chief leveled his pistol. IJ nother ne 
“When I say ‘three.’” sense of her 

Lica was pale, but he had regained his The villa 
composure. It was evident both men were J justere pine 
anxious to end the affair. vegetable gaz 

“One. Two. Three.” Both men emptied @ The road n 
their pistols; and Murdo fell flat on his back. §f frowning y 


The blood trickled. 


“Murdo!” I cried, leaning over the dying 
man. 
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Lica was untouched, wondering, amazed at Pier Man 
what had happened. oe actin 
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From his left hand I took the lead of the 
bullet Murdo had fired at Lica! 

He died to give them a chief they could 
believe greater than he was. 

So they danced and made merry. And there 
was song and feasting and the women were 
again at their best and the men at their 
happiest. 

“Oh, Murdo, grandson of the mighty chief 
Lupu, but father of none worthy of thy blood. 
I shall tell of thy death to the ‘other ones’ 9 
that they niight know how to die themselves ton; prior te 
I have already told them of thy great wisdom; 
that wisdom which was far greater than that 
of the snake, yet had none of its poison; and 
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“Murdo, grandson of Lupu, the Wolf. Eagle and us 
and Snake. Man. Of all who have seen thee It was said | 


die I am the only one to know the truth 
The tribe is scattered to the four wi 
Murdo, my teacher, my chief, thou who bat 
been more than father or brother to me, for 
give me, if I have not told the story as thou, 
incomparable one, wouldst have had me 
it.” 
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7 SYNOPSIS 
id not Lavinia Sanviano, daughter of a noble 
. their Florentine family, home on a vacation from 
lev re- her convent school, watches Gheta, her older 
h, they sister, monopolize the favors and good times. 
uld see Gheta, a reigning beauty, is vaguely expected 
ught it to marry stolid, matter-of-fact Cesare Orsi, a 
wealthy banker. Abrego y Mochales, the 
dressed ‘Flower of Spain,” a champion bull-fighter, 
he hips [| 8 captivated by Gheta and serenades her 
while Lavinia listens and fancies herself in 
_— love with him. In the meantime, Orsi, jeal- 
ous of Mochales’ devotion to Gheta, notices 
, Lavinia’s ripening beauty. Gheta, always 
+ on his BF caeful of her complexion, finds a wrinkle on 
t. The her face and collapses in tears. No more 
; Gypsy Hime must be lost, her parents decide, in 
ay from marrying her to Orsi 
intil the : ae 
id said: oy Sanviano often passed a night at 
se after- the Mantegazzas’ villa on the Height 
shot of BF of Castena, a long mile from the city. 
Lavinia, too, knew the dwelling well, but 
ers were she had never been regularly asked with 
Gheta; and when that occurred and her 
is pistol. #} mother acquiesced, Lavinia had a renewed 
sense of her growing importance. 
ined his The villa stood on an eminence, circled by 
ren were #@ austere pines, and terraced with innumerable 
vegetable gardens and frugally planted olives. 
emptied # The road mounted abruptly, turned under a 
his back. § frowning wall incongruously topped with 
delicately painted urns, and doubled across 
she dying the massive iron-bound door that closed the 
arched entrance. 
— Pier Mantegazza was standing before a 
high inclined table, which bore a number of 
Me blackened and shapeless medallions. He was 
.” Murdo 


a famous numismatic—a tall, stooping man, 
slightly lame, and enveloped in a premature 
gray ill health that resembled clinging cob- 
webs. He bent and brushed Lavinia’s fore- 
head with his crisp mustache, and then re- 
tuned to the delicate manipulation of a mag- 
nifying glass and a small blue bottle of acid. 
She left him for a deep chair and a surpris- 
ing French romance by Remy de Gourmont. 
At a long philosophical dialogue the book 
trooped, and she thought of Anna Mante- 
gazza and her husband. 

She wondered whether they were happy. 
But she decided, measuring that condition 
wlely by her own requirement, that such a 
‘ate was impossible for them. It had cer- 
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her ones’ 9 M4inly been a marriage for money and posi- 
themselves Hn; prior to the ceremony the Casa Mante- 
vat wisdom; fszza had been closed for years, and Pier 
er than that Mantegazza occupied a small establishment 
poison ; and @%ar the Military Hospital, on the Via San 
werful than Gallo. Anna Cane had arrived in Rome, 
a has li without family or credentials, and unknown 
} the dust of J the American Embassy other than by 


the blood of Hazing deposits at the best banks. But she 
tid have, in addition to this, a pungent 
and undeniable force and good taste. 
lt was said that the moment she had seen 
Mantegazza’s villa she had decided to pos- 
s it, even at the price of its sere with- 
trawn holder. 
She had gone at once into the best Floren- 
‘ne and Roman society. That was ten years 
, but Lavinia realized that she had 
kver successfully assimilated the Italian so- 
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The Flower of Spain 
By Joseph Hergesheimer 
(Continued from last issue) 


cial formula. She mixed the most diverse 
elements of their world willfully and found 
enjoyment in bringing about amusing situa- 
tions. She seemed devoid of the foundations 
of proper caution; in fact, she mocked at 
them openly. And if she had not been a 
model Catholic, and herself above the slight- 
est moral question, even Mantegazza could 
not have carried her among his own circles. 
As it was, people flocked to her elaborate 
parties, torn between the hope of being 
amazed and the fear that they should furnish 
the hub of the occasion. 


Gheta and her hostess arrived later. ‘The 
former, it appeared to Lavinia, looked dis- 
concerted; and it was evident that she had 
been remonstrating with Anna Mantega:za. 
The other laughed provokingly. 


“Nonsense!” she declared. “It was too 
good to miss; besides, you’re an old can- 
paigner.” 

The narrow deep windows overlooked 
Florence, a somber expanse of roofing; and, 
coming rapidly toward the villa, Lavinia 
could see a tall dog-cart, with a groom and 
two passengers. They were men; and, as 
they drew nearer, Lavinia—with a sudden 
pounding of her heart—realized the cause of 
the slight friction between the two women. 
The cart bore Cesare Orsi, and Mochales the 
bull-fighter, the Flower of Spain. It was a 
part of Anna Mantegazza’s humor that the 
men, so essentially antagonistic, should arrive 
together clinging precariously on the high in- 
secure trap. 

Tea was served at five on the terrace, and 
Lavinia dressed with minute care. Gheta, 
she knew, had brought a new lavender lawn 
with little gold velvet buttons and lace; while 
she had nothing but the familiar coarse white 
mull. But she had fresh ribbons and she 
gazed with satisfaction at her firm, faintly 
rosy countenance. She would have no wrin- 
kles for years to come. 


She purposely delaved her appearance on 
the terrace until the others had assembled, 
and then quietly took possession of a chair. 
Cesare Orsi greeted her with effusive warmth, 
the Spaniard bowed ceremoniously. 


Lavinia luxuriated in her unhappiness. 
Mochales, she decided, must be the hand- 
somest man in existence. His unchanging 
gravity fascinated her—the man’s face, his 
voice, his dignified gestures, were all steeped 
in a splendid melancholy. 


“I am a peasant,” he said, apparently ad- 
dressing them all, but with his eyes upon 
Gheta, “from Estremadura, in the mountains. 
The life there was very hard, and that was 
fortunate for me; the food was scarce, and 
that was good too. If I ate like the grandees a 
bull would end me in the hot sun of the first 
fiesta; I'd double up like a pancake. I must 
work all the time—run for miles and play 
pelota.” 

Lavinia was possessed by a new contempt 
for her kind; which she centered upon Orsi, 
clumsy and stupidly smiling. It was clear 
that he couldn’t run a mile; in fact, he ad- 
mitted that he detested all exercise. 

“A friend of ours—it was Bembo-—said 
that he saw you at San Sebastian with your 
King,” Anna Mantegazza put in. 








“Why not? But Alfonso is a fine boy; he 
understands the business of royalty. Every 
year I dedicate a magnificent bull to the 
King on his name day.” 

“Will you dedicate one to me?” @heta 
asked carelessly. 


“The best in Andalusia,” he responded with 
fire. 


Cesare Orsi made a slight sharp exclama- 
tion, and Lavinia’s heart beat painfully. The 
former turned to her with sudden deter- 
mination. 

“Were you comfortable in my carriage,” he 
demanded, “and fetched home at a smart 
pace?” 

Lavinia thanked him. 


“You are always so quiet,” he complained. 
“I’m certain there’s a great deal in that wise 
young head worth hearing.” 

“Lavinia is still in the schoolroom,” Gheta 
explained brutally. “Yesterday she put up 
her hair, to-day Anna Mantegazza invites 
her, and we have an affect.” 


Anna Mantegazza turned to the younger 
with a new veiled scrutiny. Her gaze rested 
for an instant on Orsi and then moved con- 
templatively to Gheta and Abrego y Mo- 
chales. It was evident that her thoughts 
were very busy; a faint sparkle appeared in 
her eyes, a fresh vivacity animated her man- 
ner. Suddenly she included Lavinia in her 
remarks; she put queries to the girl patently 
intended to draw her out. Gheta grew un- 
easy and then cross. 

“I’m sick of sitting here,” she declared: 
“let’s walk about. It’s cooler, and Pier Man- 
tegazza’s place is always worth investiga- 
tion.” She rose and waited for Cesare Orsi, 
then led the smal! procession from under the 
striped tea kiosk down the terrace. The way 
grew steep and she rested a hand on Orsi’s 
arm. Anna, Lavinia and the Flower of Spain 
followed together, until the first moved for- 
ward to join the leaders. Lavinia’s gaze was 
obscured by a sort of warm mist; she clasped 
her hands to keep them from trembling. In 
a narrow flagged turn Mochales brushed her 
shoulder. He scarcely moved his eyes from 
Gheta’s back. 

“Your sister is beautiful,” he said abruptly. 

“Everybody thinks so,” Lavinia replied in 
a voice she endeavored to make enthusiastic. 
“She has had tens of admirers here and at 
Rome and Lucca.” There she knew she 
should stop but she continued; “Cesare Orsi 
is very persistent and tremendously rich.” 

Mochales made a short, unintelligible re- 
mark in Spanish. He twisted a cigarette with 
lightning-like rapidity and only one hand. 
Together they looked at Orsi’s broad un- 
gainly back, and the bull-fighter’s lips tight- 
ened, exposing a glimmer of his immaculate 
teeth. 

They passed a neat whitewashed cottage, 
where an old couple stood bowing abjectly, 
and came on a series of long, pale-brown 
buildings and walls. 

“The stables and barn,” Lavinia explained. 

Anna Mantegazza turned. 

“You may see something of interest here,” 
she called to Mochales. 

A series of steps, made by projecting stones, 
rose to the top of an eight-foot wall, up which 
Anna unexpectedly led the way. The wall 
was broad, afforded a comfortable footing, 
and enclosed a straw-littered yard. A num- 
ber of doors led into a barn, and into one 
some men were urging refractory cattle. In 
a corner a small compact bull, with the ra- 
pierlike horns of the mountain breeds, was 
secured by a nose ring and a short chain; 
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and to the latter the men turned when the 
other animals had been confined. Two threat- 
ened the animal with long poles, while a 
third unfastened the chain from the wall; 
and then all endeavored to drive him within. 
Abrego y Mochales stood easily above, watch- 
ing these clumsy efforts. 


Suddenly the bull stopped, plunged his 
front hoofs into the soft mold of the stable 
yard and swept his head from side to side 
with a broken hoarse bellow. The men 
prodded him with urgent cries; but the bull 
suddenly whirled, snapping the poles, and 
there was an immediate scattering. 


The sight of the retreating forms appar- 
ently enraged the animal, for he charged with 
astonishing speed and barely missed horning 
the last man to fall over the barricade of a 
half door. Mochales smiled; he called fa- 
miliarly to the bull. Then he stooped and 
vaulted lightly down into the yard. Lavinia 
gave a short exclamation; she was cold with 
fear. Orsi looked on without any emotion 
visible on his heavy face. Anna Mantegazza 
leaned forward, tense with interest. “Bravo!” 
she called. 


Gheta Sanviano smiled. 


The bull did not see Mochales at first, then 
the man cried tauntingly. The bull turned 
and stood with a lowered slowly-moving 
head, an uneasy tail. The Spaniard found a 
small milking stool and, carrying it to the 
middle of the yard, sat and comfortably rolled 
another cigarette. He was searching for a 
match when the bull moved forward a pace; 
he had found and was striking it when the 
bull increased his pace; he was guarding the 
flame about the cigarette’s end when the ani- 
mal broke into a charging run. 

The Flower of Spain inhaled a deep breath 
of smoke, which he expelled in deliberate 
globes. 

“Oh, don’t! Oh—” Lavinia exclaimed, an 
arm before her eyes. 

Mochales shifted easily from his seat and 
apparently in the same instant the bull 
crushed the stool to splinters. 

“Bravo! Bravo! Anna Mantegazza called 
again, and the man bowed until his extended 
hat rested on the ground. 

He straightened slowly; the bull whirled 
about and flang himself forward. Abrego y 
Mochales now had one of the discarded poles; 
and, waiting until the horns had almost en- 
circled him, he vaulted lightly and beauti- 
fully over the running animal’s shoulder. He 
waited again, avoiding the infuriated: charge 
by a scant step and, when the bull stopped 
he had Mochales’ hat placed squarely upon 
his horns. 

Lavinia watched now in fascinated terror; 
she could not remove her gaze from the slim 
figure in the short black jacket and narrow 
crimson sash. At the moment when her ten- 
sion relaxed, Mochales, with a short running 
step, vaulted cleanly to the top of the wall. 
His cigarette was still burning. She wanted 
desperately to add her praise to Anna Man- 
tegazza’s enthusiastic plaudits, Gheta’s subtle 
smile; but only the utmost banalities occurred 
to her. 

They descended the stone steps and slowly 
mounted toward the house. Cesare Orsi reso- 
lutely dropped back beside Lavinia. 

“You are really superb!” he told her in his 
highly colored Neapolitan manner. “Most 
women—Anna Mantegazza for example—are 
like children before such a show as that 
back there. Your sister, too, was pleased; it 
appealed to her vanity, as the fellow intended 





it should. But you only disliked it... . I 
could see that in your attitude. It was the 
circus—that’s all.” 

Lavinia gazed at him out of an unfathom- 
able contempt. She thought: What a fool 
he is! 

She recalled the first talk she had had with 
him about Mochales and the manner in which 
she had masked her true feeling for the latter. 

Now she was seized by the desire to show 
him the actual state of her mind; she wanted, 
in bitter sentences, to tell him how infinitely 
superior the Spaniard was to such fat, easy 
grubs as himself. She longed to make clear 
to him exactly what it was that women ad- 
mired in men—romance and daring and 
splendid strength. 

“Do you know,” Orsi declared with firm 
conviction, “you are even handsomer than 
your sister!” 

“Fool! fool! fool!” But she could not, of 
course, say a word of what was in her 
thoughts. She met his admiring gaze with a 
blank face, conscious of how utterly her ex- 
terior belied and hid the actual Lavinia San- 
viano. She felt wearily old, sophisticated. In 
her room, dressing for the evening, she made 
up her mind that she must have a black din- 
ner gown—later she would wear no other 
shade. 

Anna Mantegazza knocked and entered 
just as Lavinia had finished with her hair 
and was slipping into the familiar white 
dress. 

“My dear Lavinia!” she exclaimed, criti- 
cally, overlooking the other’s preparations. 
“You look very appealing—like a snowdrop; 
exactly. I should say the toilet for Sunday 
at the convent; but no longer appropriate 
outside. Really, I must speak to the mar- 
chesa—parents are so slow to see the differ- 
ence in their own family. Gheta has been a 
little over-emphasized. 

“IT wonder,” she continued with glowing 
vivacity, “if you would allow me—lI assure 
you it would give me the greatest pleasure in 
the world. . . . Your figure is a thousand 
times better than mine; but, thank heaven, 
I’m still slender... A little evening dress 
from Vienna! It should really do you very 
well. Will you accept it from me? I'd like 
to give you something, Lavinia; and it has 
never been out of its box.” 

She turned and was out of the room before 
Lavinia could reply. There was no reason 
why she shouldn’t take a present from Anna 
—Pier Mantegazza and her father had been 
lifelong friends, and his wife was an inti- 
mate of the Sanvianos. It would not, prob- 
ably, be black. It wasn’t. Anna returned, 
followed by her maid, who bore carefully 
over her arm a shimmering mass of glowing 
pink. 

“Now!” Anna Mantegazza cried. “Your 
hair is very pretty, very original—but hardly 
for a dress by Verlat. Sara!” 

The maid moved quietly forward and di- 
rected an appraising gaze at Lavinia. She 
was an Englishwoman, with a cleft chin and 
enigmatic greenish eyes. 

“I see exactly, madame,” she assured 
Anna; and with her deft dry hands she took 
down Lavinia’s laboriously arranged hair. 
She drew it back from the brow apparently 
as simply as before, twisted it into a low 
knot slightly eccentric in shape, and recut a 
bang. Lavinia’s eyes seemed bluer, her deli- 
cate flush more elusive; the shape of her face 
appeared changed, it was more pointed and 
had a new willful charm. 

“The stockings,” Anna commanded. 
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Dressed, Lavinia Sanviano stood curiously 
before the long mirror; she saw a fresh La. 
vinia that was yet the old; and she was ab. 
sorbing her first great lesson in the magic of 
clothes. Verlat, a celebrated dressmaker, was 
typical of the Viennese spirit—the gown La- 
vinia wore resembled, in all its implications, 
an orchid. There was a whisper here of 
satin, a pale note of green, a promise of chif- 
fon. Her crisp round shoulders were bare: 
her finely molded arms were clouded, as jt 
were, with a pink mist; the skirt was full, 
incredibly airy; yet every movement was 
draped by a suave flowing and swaying. 

Anna Mantegazza and the maid radiated 
with satisfaction at the result of their efforts, 
The former murmured a phrase that bore 
Gheta’s name, but Lavinia caught nothing 
else. The maid said: 

“Without a doubt, madame.” 

Lavinia lingered in her room, strangely 
reluctant to go down and see her sister. She 
was embarrassed by her unusual appearance 
and dreaded the prominence of the inevitable 
exclamations. At last she was obliged to 
proceed. 

Gheta Sanviano turned and saw Lavinia 
approaching, and the elder’s face, always 
pale, grew suddenly chalky; it was drawn, 
and the wrinkles, carefully treated with paste, 
became visible about her eyes. Her hands 
shook a little as she took a step forward 

“What does this mean, Lavinia?” she de- 


manded. “Why did I know nothing abou 
that dress?” 
“I knew nothing myself until a little bit 


ago,” Lavinia explained apologetically, filled 
with a formless pity for Gheta. “Isn't it 
pretty? Anna Mantegazza gave it to me.” 


She could see, over Gheta’s shoulder, Ce- 
sare Orsi staring at her in idiotic surprise. 

“Don’t you like it, Gheta?” Anna asked. 

Gheta Sanviano didn’t answer; but closed 
her eyes for a moment in an effort to control 
the anger that shone in them. The silence 
deepened to constraint, and then she laughed 
lightly. 

“Quite a woman of fashion!” she observed 
of Lavinia. “Fancy! It’s a pity that she 
must go back to the convent so soon.” 

Her eyes while she was speaking were di- 
rected toward Anna Mantegazza and the re 
sentment changed to hatred. 

Mantegazza entered at the soup and was 
seated on Gheta’s right; Cesare Orsi was o 
Anna’s left; and Lavinia sat between the 
two men, with Mochales opposite. What 
ever change had taken place in her looks 
made absolutely no impression upon the lat- 
ter; it was clear that he saw no one besides 
Gheta Sanviano. 

Cesare Orsi, too, said little, which was ex 
traordinary for him. If Lavinia had made 
small mark on Mochales, at least she had 
overpowered the other to a ludicrous degree. 
It seemed that he had never before half ob 
served her; he even muttered to himself and 
smiled uncertainly when she chanced to gaz 
at him. 

But what the others lacked conversationally, 
Anna Mantegazza more than supplied; sht 
was at her best, and that was very sparkling 
touched with malice and understanding, am 
absolute independence. She insisted on it 
cluding Lavinia in every issue. At first Le 
vinia was only confused by the attention 
pressed on her, she retreated, growing mort 
inarticulate at every sally. Then she became 
easier; spurred partly by Gheta’s direct uh 
pleasantness and partly by the consciousnes 
of her becoming appearance, she © 
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with spirit; engaged Pier Mantegazza in a 
duet of verbal confetti. She gazed challenging- 
ly at Abrego y Mochales, but got no other 
answer than a grave perfunctory inclination. 

After dinner they progressed to a drawing- 
rom that filled an entire end of the villa. 
Cesare Orsi sat at Lavinia’s side, quickly fin- 
ishing one long black cigar and lighting an- 
other; Pier Mantegazza and Mochales 
smoked cigarettes. Lavinia’s feeling for her 
sister had changed from pity to total indif- 
ference. The elder had been an overbearing 
and thoughtless superior; and now, when La- 
yinia felt in some inexplicable manner that 
Gheta was losing rank, her store of sympatay 
was small, Lavinia hoped she would marry 
Orsi immediately and leave the field free for 
herself. She wondered whether her father 
would buy her a dress by Verlat. 

“Honestly,” Orsi murmured, “more beauti- 
ful than your—” 

Anna Mantegazza moved to a piano, which, 
in the obscurity, she began to play. The notes 
rose deliberate and melodious. Gheta San- 
viano told Orsi: 

“That’s Iris. Do you remember, we heard 
it at the Pergola in the winter?” 

“Do go over to her,” Lavinia whispered. 

He rose heavily and went to Gheta’s side, 
and Lavinia waited expectantly for Mochales 
to change too. The Spaniard shifted, but it 
was toward the piano, where he stood with 
the rosy reflection of his cigarette on a moody 
countenance. It was Pier Mantegazza who sat 
beside her, with a quizzical expression on his 
lng gray visage. He said something to her 
in Latin, which she or!y partly understood, 
but which alluded to the changing of water 
into wine, 


“I am a subject of jest,” he continued in 
Italian, “because I prefer water.” 

She smiled with polite vacuity, wondering 
what he meant. 

“You always satisfied me, Lavinia, with 
your dark, smooth plait and white simplicity, 
you were cool and refreshing. Now they have 
made you only disturbing. I suppose it was 
inevitable, and with you the change will be 
temporary.” 

‘Tll never let my hair down again,” she 
retorted. “I’ve settled that with Gheta. Mother 
didn’t care, really.” 

She was annoyed by the implied criticism, 
his entire lack of response to her new being. 
He had grown blind staring at his stupid old 
ins, 

A step sounded behind her; she turned 
hopefully, but it was only Cesare Orsi. 

‘The others have gone outside,” he told 
het, and she noticed that the piano had 
opped. 

Mantegazza rose and bowed in mock-serious 
formality, at which Lavinia shrugged an im- 
atient shoulder and walked with Orsi across 
he room and out upon the terrace. 

Florence had sunk into a dark chasm of 
hight, except for the curving double row of 
lights that marked the Lungarno and the in- 
fiferent illumination of a few principal 
quares. The stars seemed big and near in 
D blue space. Orsi was standing very close 
wher, and she moved away; but he followed. 
‘Lavinia,” he muttered, and suddenly his 
fm was about her waist. 

She leaned back, pushing with both hands 
against his chest; but he swept her irresistibly 
to him and kissed her clumsily. A cold 
"ge possessed her. She stopped struggling, 
there was no need to continue—he re- 
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Now that we've gotten off to a good start, 
let's keep going. I like the way the contri- 
butions are coming in, but you still forget to 
sign them properly. After your contribution 
always put your name and high school, so 
that we can give the proper credit. 

* . * 


Let’s start off this time with the very latest 
joke about our friend, the absent-minded pro- 
fessor. 

He kissed the door and slammed his wife. 

. ©« 

“How come Jones looks all battered up?” 

“He had a falling out with his wife.” 

“Where?” 

“In an aeroplane.” 

—J. G., Kansas City. 
7 * * 

“Why did Herman get so insulted when 
you told him he reminded you of a famous 
movie star?” 

“He asked me which one, and I told him 
Rin-Tin-Tin!” 

—T. S., Pittsburgh. 
* * + 

TEACHER: Give me Liberty or give me. . . 
James, you finish the quotation. 

JAMES: . . . or give me The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post! 

—K. B., New York City. 


PESTA HOTS OF The mountain Dreeds, 
secured by a nose ring and a short chain; 
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Conducted by Abe Savage 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
No matter how young or old a prune may 
be, it always has wrinkles. 
If a snowball is thrown to the ground very 
hard, it won't bounce. 
No matter how swiftly a goldfish moves 
through the water, it never perspires. 
Horse-radish makes a very good substitute 
for grated cocoanut on layer cakes. 
—D. M., Philadelphia. 
* * * 
Her: What's that book you're reading? 
Him: It’s a book on music. 
Her: What's it called? 
Him: The Organs of the Body. 
—F. R. 
* . 7 
Dums: I passed Cicero today. 
DumBer: How fast was he going? 
" * * * 
No, Oswald, a street car jam isn’t some- 
thing to spread on bread. 
—R. H., Pittsburgh. 
* * * 
“They say a good way to keep happy is 
to sing at your work.” 
“Well, my dad is out of luck, then.” 
“How come?” 
“He’s a glass blower!” 
—H. F., Columbus, Ohio. 








“I am a madman,” he admitted abjectly— 
“a little animal that ought to be shot. I don’t 
know what came over me; my head was in 
a carnival. You must forgive or I shall be a 
maniac, I 

She turned and walked swiftly into the 
house and mounted to her room. All the pleas- 
ure she had had in the evening, the Viennese 
gown, evaporated, left her possessed by an 
utter loathing of self. 

She unhooked the Verlat gown with trem- 
bling fingers and—once more in simple white 
—dropped into a deep chair, where she cried 
with short, painful inspiration, her face 
pressed against her arm. Her emotion sub- 
sided, changed to a formless dread, and again 
to a black sense of helplessness. Suddenly she 
rose and mechanically shook loose her hair— 
footsteps were approaching. Her sister entered, 
pale and vindictive. 

“You are to be congratulated,” she pro- 
ceeded thinly; “you made a success with 
everybody—that is, with all but Mochales. It 
was for him, wasn’t it? You were very clever, 
but you failed ridiculously.” 

Lavinia made no reply. 

“I hope Mochales excuses you because of 
your greenness.” 

“Youth isn’t any longer your crime,” La- 
vinia retorted at last. 

Her balance, restored by sleep, was once 
more normal when she returned to the Lun- 
garno. It was again late afternoon, the daily 
procession was returning from the Cascine, 
and Gheta was at the window, looking coldly 
down. The Marchesa Sanviano was knitting 
at prodigious speed a shapeless gray garment. 
They all turned when a servant entered. 





Signor Orsi wished to see the Marchese. 

This unusual formality on the part of 
Cesare Orsi could have but one purpose, and 
Lavinia and their mother gazed significantly 
at the elder sister. 

“The Marchese is dressing,” his wife di- 
rected. 

She drew a long breath of relief and nodded 
over her needles. Gheta raised her chin; her 
lips bore the half-contemptuous expression 
that lately had become habitual; her eyes 
were half closed. 

Lavinia sat with her hands loose in her lap. 
She was wondering whether or not, should 
she make a vigorous protest, they would send 
her back to the convent. The Verlat gown 
was carefully hung in her closet. Last night 
she had been idiotic. 

The Marchese Sanviano appeared hurriedly 
and alone; his tie was crooked and his ex- 
pression very much disturbed. His wife looked 
up, startled. 

“What!” she demanded directly. “Didn't 
he——” 

“Yes,” Sanviano replied, “he did! He wants 
to marry Lavinia.” 

Lavinia half rose, with a horrified protest; 
Gheta seemed suddenly turned to stone; the 
knitting fell unheeded from the Marchesa’s 
lap. Sanviano spread out his hands helplessly. 

“Well,” he demanded, “what could I do? 
....+ A man with Orsi’s blameless character 
and the Orsi banks!” 

(Completed in the neat issue.) 

Reprinted from “The Happy End,” by 
Joseph Hergesheimer, by permission of and 
special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., authorized publisher. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


A piece of fiction that seems to be true is al- 
ways interesting, but all fiction takes second place 
to real stories. Perhaps that is why it was so easy 
to persuade the mob in Julius Caeser that the 
holes in Caesar’s vesture were really made by the 
conspirators. People like to know all about other 
people, especially if they have done things to at 
tract public attention. The writing of today is full 
of such information. We find it in newspapers, 
magazines, and books. We say there is a vogue 
for biography. In this lesson we shall emphasize 
a single type of literature—biography. 


your talks remember that no 
distinguished because he is born 
If you need to bring these two facts 
into your talk do so by connecting them with 
some other points of real interest. For instance, 
Washington Irving’s being born in the Sleepy 
Hollow country brings thousands of tourists 
every year. The circumstances of Lincoln’s death 
are mseparable from the place and time. Instead 
of stringing a list of facts together, find a central 
point of interest about the person of whom you 
are to speak, eliminate what does not contribute 
to the development of this point, and then group 
your material so as to secure an interesting be- 
xinaing, a climax of interest, and a satisfying 
rounding out. Do not make the mistake of think- 
ing it is necessary to include every detail you 
happen to know, whether ur not these details fit 
your topic statement. 


In working out 
man becomes 
and dies. 


One can’t blame the British for being annoyed 
at the things Americans do. Some years ago an 
American discovered a summons for Burbage and 
Shakespeare, ordering them to clean up the prem- 
ises of the Globe Theatre. This commonplace 
paper, however, silenced forever any possible 
doubt of there being a Shakespeare. Now an 
American has bought the sheets of the most cele- 
brated biography ever written. Use this as the 
key-note of your talk. Build up the group of fa 
mous men who surrounded Samuel Johnson, the 
celebrated conversationalist. Nothing that Johnson 
wrote himself compares in importance with the 
influence he had upon the opinions and writings 
of others. Painters, historians, politicians, and 
poets courted his attention; and James Boswell, 
commonly supposed to have been merely a satelite, 
wrote down the master’s precious words. Show 
how the papers in the ebony box are likely to 
prove that he was more than fairly clever. 


Il. Oliver Goldsmith. (Prize Essay.) Read the 
epitaph which Johnson (The Great Cham) wrote 
for the tomb of Goldsmith and then build up a 
talk to follow the previous one on Johnson him- 
self. Show how the two men were alike in gen- 
erosity and poverty, but different in their talents. 
Goldsmith was nicknamed Polly because Johnson 
said “he wrote like an angel and talked like 
poor poll.” 

Try to 


III. Beau Geste. A favorite character in fiction 
may become as real as one of your neighbors. 
I remember very well the day I met “Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville’ on the street in Wash- 
ington. If Beau Geste isn’t your best beloved 
character, tell the class about some one you know 
better and then write out your talk and send it 
to The Scholastic. 


IV. The Poetry Corner. Did you know that 
there was an author who claimed dual person- 
ality, and who wrote two entirely different styles, 
using differing subject matter to prove it? Wil- 
liam Sharp is the man. Fiona Macleod is his 
feminine dual. Untermeyer’s Modern English 
Poetry, page 60, has an interesting biography and 
two additional poems. In discussing the poem 
which Mr. Healey has chosen, show the class that 
it is Fiona Macleod expressing the Celtic side of 
Sharp’s temperament. Point out the intimate love 
of nature and the hints of the supernatural. Be 
careful not to tear the mood in reading this 
poetry aloud. 

V. Konrad Bercovici. Every author seems to 
have a distinct personality. Center your talk by 
recalling the fun-loving Goldsmith, the mysterious 
Sharp, and now this writer of gypsy stories. If 
you want to read something besides The Death of 
Murdo, try Ghitza, or his most recent collection 
of gypsy tales, Singing Winds. 

Bercovici’s chief interest for us lies in the fact 
that he has never been assimilated by America. 
Thus he can give us tales of Roumanian gypsies 
that have the ring of truth in them. If you live 
in a large city, perhaps you can describe foreign 
sections that are to be found in it that correspond 
to those described by Mr. Bercovici in Around 
the World in New York or On New Shores. 


Name Me in this issue. 


VI. The Death of Murdo. The story is told as 
a real experience; consequently there is a double 
thread of plot to carry, that of the person who 
calls himself J, aad t e chief whom we see in 
the story which is told about him. In studying 
this story notice whether writing a short story as 
if it were biography is an advantage or not. What 
devices has the author used to persuade you that 
the story actuzlly happened as he has set it down? 
Notice the beginning and the ending. Are there 
any other? Can you pick out the scenes by which 
the character of the chief is built up? Is the 
ending a complete surprise, or have you been pre 
pared for it? If you were surprised, go back over 
the story and mark the steps in the preparation 
which make the outcome a climax in both events 
and characterization. 


VII. The Flower of Spain. The synopsis of the 
first instalment reads like the first act of a play 
The second part of the story is like a third act 
in a five-act drama. Why? What must these two 
acts do in developing the plot? Last time we 
studied the word pictures. Today let us look at 
the character developments. If the characters are 
to be consistent with the local color put into the 
scenery last time they must all be Italian and 
not like people in Iowa or Oregon or nowhere. 
If you think they are consistently and distinctly 
Italian, point out how and why. Then the char- 
acters must be distinct from each other. What 
are the main points which distinguished Gheta 
last time? Does she keep these or does the author 
forget and give them to Lavinia? How should 
you know that Lavinia is younger than Gheta 
even if Hergesheimer had not told you she was? 
A secondary character should have more super- 
ficial delineation than a main character. Which 
are the characters of secondary or even less im- 
portance in this story? Show how you decided 
their relative importance. The story is to be com- 
pleted next time. Plot the ending today. You 
may yet a surprise. 

VIII. Writing Professionally. Use Mr. Mearns’ 
article as the basis for a talk on writing for the 
school paper, the year book, and The Scholastic. 
No one needs to languish in oblivion who has any 
thing to say. 


For Social Science Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. Surveying Your Community. 

This is the first instalment, as outlined in the 
last issue, of the new community projects series. 
It will provide the baekbone of our social stud- 
ies program throughout the year and clearly de- 
serves the most careful attention of every civics 
or sociology teacher and student. 


The survey outlines are complete in themselves 
and need no supplementing in the Lesson Plan. 
It remains, however, to say a word or two about 
methods. It is suggested that the class organize 
itself for the year as a “Community Civics Club,” 
with a president, vice-president, secretary, an 
executive committee of five, and the teacher as 
survey director. All major plans should be dis- 
cussed and adopted by the entire class after for- 
mulation by the executive committee and director. 
The cooperation of the school administration 
should be obtained for the preparation of blanks, 
securing of permits, etc. 

If the community contains a college or uni- 
versity, ask the professor of sociology to address 
your club and to act as a special advisor through- 
out the survey. 

For the first outlines on History, Locality, and 
Population, the club may be divided into three 
equal committees, one assigned to each main 
topic. One or more students in each group should 
be made responsible for the collection of data 
under one question, to report at a later meeting 
for coordination of the material and the prepa- 
ration of a written report, tabular summaries, 
maps, graphs, etc. 

Students may have some difficulty in going 
about the collection of. material. The following 
sources are suggested: Offices of the various de- 
partments of the city government; old newspaper 
files, the public library, of course, and any pub- 
lished histories or reports on the community, es- 
pecially the vital statistics of the tax and health 
departments; the Chamber of Commerce or other 

ions; local social agencies, such 
as associated charities, Y. M. C. A,’s, Cross, 
etc.; interviews with old residents; most import- 
ant of all, the full reports of the S. Census. 
No house-to-house canvass should be attempted 
by the students, but it will probably be necessar 
to fill in many gaps in available information wit 
original investigations by the students. 





Il. City versus Country. 

Because of its economic importance and _jts 
political significance this topic should be studied 
very carefully. Space does not permit a com. 
plete analysis of the historic background and the 
economic issues involved in this conflict. The fo} 
lowing brief outline is suggested merely as 
guide to study: 


1. The Rural-Urban conflict 
A. Definition 
B. Causes 
C. Economic importance of the pro 
D. Political signicance 
Rise of the MeNary-Haugen 
i? McNary-Haugen Bill 

Terms 

2 Legislative action on 
C. President Coolidge’s 
D. Present status 
E. Arguments for 
F. Arguments against. 

4. Proposed solutions of the 


lil. The Railroad Centenary. 

In an age of aeroplanes, radio and 
other important inventions the obligations of cit 
zenship girdle the globe. Can you name any 
events of the last ten years which illustrate this 
fact? Read the news article about the erg 
& Ohio Railroad Centenary and then explain how 
the railroad helped to extend your father’s 
ship. Outline the influence of railroads 
growth and the development of the United 
IV. The Fortnight Abroad. 

In the October number of World's Work is w 
article by Henry Norton entitled “Cracker 
Barrel Diplomacy” which has a timely relatio 
to the leading foreign news in ‘this issue of T) 
Scholastic. The following paragraphs, quote 
from the article, may serve as an introduction 
“Between those years (1914 and 1926) our for 
eign trade has increased 140 per cent. Our invest 
ments abroad have grown 400 per cent. Our ship 
ping has doubled. We have established more than 
one hundred American banks abroad, where there 
were none in 1914. American Chambers ot Com 
merce in foreign countries have multiplied ten 
fold, while their membership is now thirty-five 
times as great. Foreign travel takes eight persons 
abroad for every one that went in 1914. We ar 
at once the world’s greatest creditor «nd _ the 
world’s strongest competitor.” 


movement 


attitude 


problem. 


scores of 


States 


1. If you were a member of the U. S. Senate 
would you vote for or against Mr. Morrow's a 
pointment as ambassador to Mexico? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

2. How would you vote if the 
favored-nation treaty with France 
to the Senate for approval? 

3. Again, as 


proposed most 
were presente 


a member of the Senate, would 
you favor an investigatiaon by an _ international 
commission to determine responsibility for the 
World ar? It was an American university pro 
fessor, Harry Elmer Barnes, who reopened this 
question about five years ago. 

4. Explain the expression “the 
spirit of Locarno,” which is used in 
entitled “The Assembly Adjourns.” 

In connection with the Foreign News, severa 
students may be given a special assignment ol 
bringing to the class a report of the symposium 
on Our Southern Neighbors in Current History 0 
September. (See The Library Table.) 

V. The Fortnight in Public Affairs. 

Should an_ under-officer in any executive 
branch of the Government criticize publicly the 
administration of his department? Give you 
reasons. 

2. In the Oct. 


harmomou: 
the sectior 


29 issue will be published a de 
bate on labor injunctions. As a preliminary to 
this, see if you can find out what other industria 
disputes besides the present coal strike injunction 
have been used in. Has the Supreme Court ever 
passed upon such cases? 

3. Draw a map of the United States indicating 
the boundaries of the twelve Federal Reserve dis 
tricts and the reserve bank cities. 

VI. American History in Postage Stam/s 

Of all the historical events mentioned in ths 
article select five that you consider the most @ 
portant in American history and therefore the 
most worthy of government recognition in this 
manner. 

VII. New Light on Paul Revere. What other 
cases can you find in which exact knowledge 
historical facts was facilitated by research in 
natural sciences? 

VIII. A Uniform Calendar. Under how masy 
different calendars has the western world existed 
since recorded history began? Argue for ant 
against the universal adoption of the Cotswort 
calendar 
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STUDENTS!-TEACHERS!-SEE 


American History in its most 
thrilling “ae a form in 


yn Picture 
Adventure Classics 


Thousands who've seen him call 
KEN MAYNARD the greatest ad- 


venture hero on the screen today!— 


You've never seen such STUNT RID- 
ING—FEATS OF DARING—BREATH- 
LESS ACTION! 


And good-looking? —Well, the girls 


are just as crazy about himasthe boys. 


HISTORY TEACHERS ! 


Here’s a splendid idea for stimulating interest 
in your classes :—Tell your pupils to see each 
KEN MAYNARD picture when it comes to 
town. See them yourself and discuss them in 
class. Nearly every one of them is based on 
AMERICAN HISTORY... . Pioneer days 
—The opening up of the Great West—Vast 
trains of Covered Wagons — How the early 
settlers lived and fought — Thrilling Indian 
Raids—Indian Life and Customs—Their Sign 
Language—etc. 


a 2 May nard’s 


Every picture is absolutely clean and tre- 
mendously inspiring! 


Find out Today when your local 
Picture Theatre is going to show 


y ~ His Latest and Greatest f 
oo ie RE AID ” On 
Notiase? THE RED RAIDE RS we MAYNARD 


And look for his other great pictures BUTTON 


PREVIOUSLY RELEASED COMING SOON Ask the Manager of your 


The Land ond the La Gun Gospel 
a —_ °°” ”)=s-s« a theatre how to get WITH- 
Tne Unknown Cavalier OUT CosT this handsome 


Genes Sanceee Ken Maynard Button | 
| 
| 








The Devil's Saddie Canyon of Adventure 
which thousands of Boys 


and Girls are wearing. 
— ALSO — 
KEN MAYNARD’S LARIAT 


‘Sirat National Pictures | RE eoke 


Take the Guesswork Out of “Going to the Movies” 














